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Newspapers  Are  Basic 
DSedium,  Says  B.  C.  Duffy 

Vice-President  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  Believes  Changes  Could  Be  Made  .  .  . 
Suggests  Research  Into  Reader  Demands 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


WORD  of  assurance  to  newspapers 
as  to  their  permanence  in  the  na- 
onal  advertising  picture,  and  a  note 
f  optimism  for  all  advertising  in 
939  were  presented  Wednesday  by 
ien  C.  Duffy,  vice-president  in 
(large  of  marketing  and  plans  for 
latten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
ic..  New  York,  one  of  the  nations 
;ading  advertising  agencies.  Mr. 
hiffy’s  statements  are  even  more  im- 
ortant  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
5  responsible  for  placing  of  millions 
(  dollars  in  advertising  annually. 

Newspapers  Are  Basic 
“Newspapers  are  a  basic  medium,” 
Ir.  Duffy  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  people  are  getting  unduly  con- 
tmed  al^ut  the  expenditures  of  ad- 
ertising  appropriations, 
n  “They  should  not  worry  about  the 
kssibility  of  anything  so  basic  as 
newspapers  losing  their  advertising. 
Bfowever,  they  should  try  to  improve 
jfce  nalional  advertising  picture  of 
ewspapers,”  he  advised. 

Referring  to  next  year,  Mr.  Duffy 
aid  that  about  70%  of  the  B.B.D.  &  O. 
ecounts  are  increasing  their  expen- 
litures  and  newspapers  are  to  get  a 
good  percentage  of  it. 

“After  Feb.  1,  it  will  be  reflected  in 
itwspaper  linage,”  he  said. 

Publishers  have  spent  too  little  time 
nd  money  on  research  into  their  own 
roducLs.  Mr.  Duffy  stated.  Change  of 
ire  and  style  of  newspapers  might 
e  desired  by  readers,  he  intimated, 
a  selling  their  space,  newspapers 
fould  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
adio  and  insist  upon  frequency  and 
Lntinuity  of  insertions,  he  said,  add- 
‘g  there  has  been  too  much  mutual 
riticism  and  competitive  selling  in 
'e  newspaper  field. 

Advises  Newspaper  Research 
Quoting  from  a  speech  he  made  this 
wk  to  advertising  men,  Mr.  Duffy 
lid; 


Few  publishers  seem  to  make  much 
an  effort  to  study  the  factors  which 
nd  to  make  their  advertising  col- 
fnns  more  productive.  Let  me  illus- 
ate:  Picture,  for  example,  what 
ould  happen  if  the  National  Broad¬ 
sting  Company  told  advertisers  that 
pay  could  not  buy  radio  time  at 
ight  o’clock  in  the  evening  because 
at  is  the  time  when  most  of  the 
l^le  are  listening  to  radio.  It 
lunds  ridiculous,  but  as  a  matter  of 
it  is  happening  every  day,  in 
wspapors  and  magazines. 

Certain  pages  which  have  the 
eatest  reader  traffic  are  reserved 
tirely  for  editorial  and  news  fea- 
Certain  parts  of  every  paper 
ve  intense  reader  interest.  Cer- 
features  are  well  located  to  at¬ 


tract  the  reader’s  attention,  but  in¬ 
variably  the  national  advertiser  does 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  running 
close  to  these  features.  Now,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  you  cannot  open  up  these 
preferred  pages  to  all  advertisers. 
You  would  not  have  enough  positions 
to  go  around.  But  suppose  we  take  a 
lesson  from  radio. 

“Quite  frankly,  one  of  radio’s  great¬ 
est  assets  is  the  fact  that  continuity 


B.  C.  Duffy 

and  frequency  is  insisted  upon.  Proc¬ 
ter  and  Gamble,  for  example,  spend 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  a  year 
using  radio.  Most  of  this  money  is 
spent  in  daytime  programs,  five  times 
a  week,  week  in  and  week  out,  52 
times  a  year.  Many  of  the  radio  suc¬ 
cess  stories  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
frequency  and  continuity  restrictions 
which  radio  stations  place  upon  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Give  National  Advortiters  a  Chance 

“Newspapers  have  to  meet  this 
competition.  What  would  happen  if 
certain  preferred  jiositions  in  the 
newspaper  were  made  available  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  ran  104  inser¬ 
tions  a  year,  with  a  certain  number 
ot  lines  minimum.  Back  covers  and 
preferred  positions  of  magazines  are 
sold  on  this  basis,  radio  time  is  sold 
on  this  basis.  Isn’t  it  time  news¬ 
papers  started  to  think  in  terms  of 
giving  favorable  positions  which  will 
increase  the  reader  interest  in  ad¬ 
vertising? 

“Of  course,  you  would  run  into 
some  difficulty,  but  in  the  long  nm, 
you  would  be  doing  the  newspapers  in 


general,  and  the  advertiser  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  great  favor,  by  insisting 
upon  minimum  schedules  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  appearance  for  certain  po¬ 
sitions.” 

When  interrupted,  Mr.  Duffy  has¬ 
tened  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean 
the  local  advertiser  should  not  be  fa¬ 
vored  slightly.  He  admitted  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  newspapermen  that  the 
local  advertiser  is  “there  every  day” 
and  added: 

Want  Preferred  Positions 

“We  may  be  there  every  day,  too. 
if  we  could  have  page  two  and  front 
page  of  second  sections,  etc.  It  might 
be  in  less  space,  but  there  would  be 
frequency.” 

Mr.  Duffy  drew  attention  to  the 
newspaper  product  and  wondered 
why  publishers  have  not  endeavored 
to  find  out  more  about  what  their 
readers  want  and  read.  He  referred 
specifically  to  style  of  type  and  format 
of  standard  newspapers. 

“The  format  of  many  newspapers 
over  a  period  of  years  has  become 
somewhat  standardized,”  he  said.  “I 
sometimes  wonder  who  wrote  the 
rule  that  required  a  standard  size 
newspaper  to  measure  eight  columns. 
This  page  size  was  decided  upon  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  automobile,  com¬ 
pact  homes  or  small  apartments  or 
suburban  trains,  subways,  etc.  There 
has  been  one  break  from  this  size — the 
tabloid  newspaper — and  they  have 
been  moderately  successful. 

Six  Column  Paper? 

“Would  a  seven  or  six-column 
paper  be  more  acceptable  to  the  aver¬ 
age  metropolitan  newspap>er  reader? 
Furthermore,  who  wrote  the  rule  that 
said  a  newspaper  in  1938  should  re¬ 
semble,  the  paper  of  1918,  or  1908? 

“Type  faces,  in  many  cases,  have 
not  changed.  We  use  in  our  business 
the  so-called  consumer  jury  test.  We 
show  a  couple  of  thousand  housewives 
two,  three  or  four  different  advertise¬ 
ments,  or  in  some  cases  two  different 
layouts,  ask  them  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  which  they  like  best, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  one 
they  select  will  attract  the  most 
readers  and  draw  the  most  inquiries 
when  it  nms  in  a  magazine  or  in 
newspapers. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  for  the 
publisher  to  experiment  in  this 
manner?  Suppose  you  did  run  off  a 
few  thousand  extra  copies  in  seven - 
column  size,  for  example,  and  used 
varied  type  faces?  Suppose  you  con¬ 
ducted  a  so-called  consumer  jury  test? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  how  read¬ 
ers  judged  these  papers  when  com¬ 
pared  with  regular  editions? 

“I  offer  this  thought  simply  because 


I  feel  that  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  newspapers  have 
been  in  the  editorial,  distribution, 
speed  and  quality  of  printing.  There 
is  much  room  for  changes  in  the 
format  of  the  papers.  It  wouldn’t  cost 
much  money  to  find  out,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  findings  would 
Iiay  dividends  in  increased  circulation, 
reader  attention,  and  advertising  pro¬ 
ductiveness.” 

Mr.  Duffy  stated  he  would  “hesitate 
to  advocate  tabloid  newspapers  for 
general  use,”  but  said  he  felt  a  more 
practical-sized  paper  could  be  found. 

“Has  any  publisher  tried  to  find  out 
what  his  readers  want  in  format  and 
type?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Duffy  said  that  if  he  were  a 
publisher  and  was  running  six  comics, 
for  instance,  he  would  question  his 
readers  once  a  year  on  their  preference 
in  comics.  Then  he  said  he  would  get 
a  neighbor  publisher  to  do  the  same 
and  then  pool  the  information  and 
compare  ratings.  If  they  found  one 
comic  or  feature  was  rating  consist¬ 
ently  low  he  would  eliminate  it,  he 
said,  rather  than  carry  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  year  after  year  blindly. 

Sell  Editorial  Technique 

Too  much  emphasis  has  been  made 
on  selling  rates  and  circulation,  Mr. 
Duffy  stated. 

“There  is  no  formula  in  our  business 
which  says  that  the  publication  with 
the  largest  circulation  should  carry 
the  most  advertising.  Circulation  vol¬ 
ume  does  not  worry  me  if  it  is  good 
circulation. 

“I  believe  more  stress  should  be 
given  to  selling  editorial  technique  to 
advertisers,”  he  said,  adding  it  is 
“sound  selling.” 

Referring  to  newspaper  promotion, 
Mr.  Duffy  said  there  has  been  too 
much  criticism  of  other  media  in  sales 
and  promotion  talks  and  too  little 
vigorous  selling  of  newspapers  as  a 
whole. 

Quite  often,  he  said,  the  type  of 
promotion  that  comes  across  his  desk 
Ls  the  type  that  should  be  delivered 
orally.  Time  does  not  allow  people 
to  read  and  get  the  significance  of  a 
detailed  promotion  piece  because 
every  piece  is  competing  with  some¬ 
thing  else. 

For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Duffy 
has  been  writing  a  book,  “Advertising 
Media  and  Markets,”  which  is  to  be 
published  Jan.  3  by  Prentice-Hall. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  Mr.  Duffy 
writes  in  his  preface,  is  to  discuss  and 
analyze  the  methods  used  in  tJie  in¬ 
telligent  selection  of  media.  Few 
people  consider  that  the  largest  part 
of  the  advertising  dollar  is  spent  for 
the  white  space  upon  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  printed,  he  writes. 

Started  at  Office  Boy 

Mr.  Duffy  started  his  advertising 
career  at  the  age  of  16  as  office  boy 
in  the  firm  of  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  Inc.,  when  it  was  founded  in 
1919.  T^is  firm  was  merged  with  the 
George  Batten  Company  in  1928  and 
is  now  the  firm  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

This  January  Mr.  Duffy  rounds  out 
his  twentieth  year  in  advertising  cmd 
with  the  organization. 

Today  he  is  vice-president  in  charge 
o(  marketing  and  plans.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  and  chairman  of  the  media 
committee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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Daily’s  Long  Fight  Brings 
Miami  Recall  Election 


Four  City  Commissioners,  Including  Mayor, 
Held  in  Contempt  ior  Balking  Poll .  .  . 
"Terrorism"  Charged  . . .  $1,601,000  Libel  Suits 


MIAMI,  Dec.  20 — After  nearly  nine 
months  of  almost  daily  demand  for 
“tlie  restoration  of  suffrage  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  right 


The  other  Miami  daily  newspaper, 
the  Herald,  printed  news  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  fight  and  occasional  edi- 


Hal  I.  Leyshon 


of  recall,”  the 
Miami  Daily 
News  hails  as  a 
victory  a  state 
supreme  court 
decision  uphold¬ 
ing  an  election 
order  by  a  lower 
court.  At  the 
same  time  the 
supreme  court 
held  in  contempt 
four  members  of 
the  Miami  city 
commission. 


Anne  Mergen 


Daniel  Mahoney 


eluding  Mayor  Robert  R.  Williams, 
and  Commissioners  Ralph  B.  Ferguson 
and  John  W.  DuBose,  against  whom 
the  recall  is  aimed. 

The  dominant  role  the  newspaper 
played  in  the  fight  for  the  recall  elec¬ 
tion  “to  make  Miami  freeholders  free 
men  by  reopening  the  ballot  boxes” 
was  attested  in  a  statement  volim- 
teered  by  City  Attorney  John  W.  Wat¬ 
son,  Jr.,  who  headed  the  battery  of  an¬ 
ti-recall  lawyers.  “The  Miami  Daily 
News  has  certainly  been  consistent 
from  the  start,”  said  Watson.  “I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  it  has  been 
very  instrumental  and  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  results.” 

"No  Axot  to  Grind,"  Soys  Doily 

The  Daily  News  made  plain  in  a 
front  page  editorial  it  carried  in  the 
same  issue  that  it  has  no  political 
axes  to  grind,  now  that  the  fight  is 
over.  “The  Daily  News  has  gloried 
in  the  part  it  has  been  privileged  to 
perform  in  the  recall,”  the  editorial 
stated,  “but  it  will  have  no  part  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  to  administer 
the  forthcoming  new  deal  at  city  hall. 
It  reserves  only  the  right,  as  becomes 
an  honest  newspaper,  to  survey  the 
qualifications  of  all  the  candidates  and 


torials  and  cartoons  but  it  did  not  cru¬ 
sade  actively. 

Although  the  Miami  city  commission 
did  not  have  the  animosity  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News  when,  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  May  13,  1937,  the  act  of  the 
mayor  at  the  meeting  in  attempting  to 
“gag”  a  minority  member  and  the  un¬ 
ruly  atmosphere  of  the  room,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  radio  broadcast  at  the 
meeting,  drew  forth  a  critical  cartoon 
and  editorial  from  the  newspaper.  A 
move  of  the  commission  to  double  the 
salary  of  members  also  brought  forth 
comment  and  cartoons. 

The  reorganization  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  shortly  followed  by  radical 
police  department  changes,  including 
dropping  of  important  bureaus  and 
consolidation  of  others,  and  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  officials  suspended  for  rule  in¬ 
fractions,  also  the  ousting  of  veteran 
city  employes. 

Bribe  Charge  Made  in  Ad 

Despite  apparent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Daily  News  to  give  the  new 
commission  “the  breaks,”  the  com¬ 
mission’s  acts  through  1937  to  obtain 
the  salary  increase,  the  discharge  of 
efficient  employes  to  make  way  for 
political  appointments,  and  moves  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  J  a  y  h  a  w  k , 
Hotel,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Dec.  28-29 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  Christmas  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

Jan.  5-6-7 — News  Photogra¬ 
phy  Conference,  Washington  & 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Jan.  6 — Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Athletic 
Club,  Seattle. 

Jan.  6-7 — Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Dupont  Hotel,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Jan.  9 — Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  9-10 — Regional  Meeting 
of  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Rochester  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-14 — PNPA,  annual 
convention,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan,  14-15 — Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting, 
Greenville,  Miss. 


clerk  found  the  number  sufficient ; 
force  an  election  and  was  about  to  de 
liver  his  certificate  of  sufficiency  wht 
the  commission  majority  fired  hit 
Recall  attorneys,  after  lengthy  litiga. 
tion,  managed  to  have  the  clerk  reir, 
stated,  but  he  was  promptly  fire;| 
again.  It  was  this  act  that  resulte: 
in  the  supreme  court’s  judgment  c; 
contempt  against  all  but  the  one  di.- 
senting  member  of  the  city  commi; 
sion. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  fe] 
Daily  News  and  Elditor  Leyshon  wa¬ 
it  possible  for  recallers  to  recruit  ou: 
standing  legal  talent,  including 
president  of  the  local  bar  as.sociatiot 
to  serve  gratis  the  cause. 

City  commission  attorneys  ha 
served  notice  of  intent  to  seek  a  re. 
hearing  before  the  supreme  court,  b; 
recall  leaders  are  confident  an  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  held  early  in  the  new  year 


Slocum,  at  37, 
Is  Manager  of 
Phila.  Bulletin 


Succeeds  Simpson  .  . . 
Executive  Had  Been 
Legal.  Labor  Advisor 


New 


Richard  W.  Slocum,  new  manager  d 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  e 
one  of  the  youngest  high-rankiii| 
metropolitai 


newsp)apers  he  had  been  solicited  for 
a  bribe.  A  grand  jury  was  called  and 
indictments  were  returned  against 
Mayor  Williams,  Commissioner  Du 
Bose  and  Traffic  Consultant  Thomas 
E.  Grady. 

Brings  Libel  Suit 

The  officials  subsequently  were  tried 
and  acquitted  of  a  bribe  solicitation 
charge.  Within  24  hours  after  the  ver¬ 
dict,  Traffic  Consultant  Grady  had  filed 
two  suits  asking  $1,601,000  for  al¬ 
leged  libel  and  conspiracy.  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney,  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  named  as  a  defen¬ 
dant  in  the  conspiracy  suit,  along  with 
three  other  prominent  Miami  busi¬ 
nessmen,  as  well  as  the  newspaper. 

Although  the  recall  petitions  bore 
names  in  excess  of  half  the  total  of 
qualified  voters  listed  in  the  city 
clerk’s  active  registration  lists,  the  pe¬ 
titions  were  reduced  to  less  than  the 


Richard  W.  Slocum 


newspaper  exec- 
u  t  i  V e s  in  tht 
U.  S.  He  is  ODh 
37.  He  succeedec 
William  Simpso: 
business  mana¬ 
ger,  who  retind 
some  time  ago 
after  more  than 
40  years  withthf 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Slocum 
gave  up  a  suc¬ 
cessful  law  pne 
tice  to  join  t 


Bulletin  last  January  as  legal  advL%’ 
to  the  company.  Previously,  Mr.  Sic- 
cum  represented  the  Bulletin  in  mam 
legal  matters,  especially  labor. 

Aided  Strike  Settlement 
Mr.  Slocum  distinguished  him 
for  his  efficient  work  in  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  a  truck  drive: 


.  _  _  ,  strike  at  the  Bulletin  in  1937  wh 

acquaint  the  public  with  their  records  ‘ts  $17,000-a-year  “traffic  consultant  required  15%  of  the  registered  voters  was  caused  by  a  union  factional  cb 

•  •.  ^  _ _ A. _ X _ -_-i _ xi _ _  _ t _ i  i _  i_  _  n  .  .  ■ 


of  fitness 

Hal  I.  Leyshon,  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  took  the  leadership  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  about  the  recall  elec¬ 
tion  and  thus  “end  political  misrule,” 
in  the  face  of  discouraging  precedents 
which  had  seen  recall  provisions  of 
the  city  charter  thwart^  some  half 
dozen  times  by  legal  maneuvering. 

Not  only  was  the  campaign  carried 
on  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns 
and  by  pointed  cartoons,  but  Mr.  Ley¬ 
shon  took  upon  himself  the  additional 
duties  of  actively  raising  money  to 
help  meet  legal  and  headquarters  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  recruiting  of  new  blood 
and  leadership  through  the  creation 
of  an  organization  of  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  leaders,  formed  xmder 
the  group  name  of  Citizens  &  Taxpay¬ 
ers,  Inc.  His  efforts  at  a  crisis,  when 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  recall  election 
were  waning  and  when  it  was  feared 
no  relief  would  be  forthcoming  be¬ 
fore  a  distant  regular  election,  are 
generally  credited  by  leaders  in  the 
movement  with  its  success. 

The  cartoons  of  Miss  Anne  Mergen. 
Miami  Daily  News  cartoonist,  also 
were  an  aid  to  the  fight,  and  the  daily 
activities  of  the  city  officials  were  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  the  Miami  Daily 
News  city  hall  reporter,  Benton  E 
Jacobs. 


provided  material  for  fmther  critical 
editorial  comment  and  cartoons. 

The  year  1938  opened  with  the  Daily 
News  strongly  critical  of  the  way  the 
city’s  business  was  being  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  on  Jan.  12, 1938,  the  head  of 
the  electric  utility  concern  which 
serves  the  Miami  area  charged  in  an 
advertisement  appearing  in  Miami 


when  they  were  checked  by  city  hall 
officials. 

Meanwhile,  what  the  Daily  News  de¬ 
scribed  as  “terrorism”  was  allegedly 
practiced  by  anti-recallers  on  peti¬ 
tioners  in  an  effort  to  have  them  with¬ 
draw  their  names.  A  second  drive  for 
additional  petition  signatures  was 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  city 


pute.  He  joined  the  Bulletin  shor 
thereafter  and  subsequently  was  a: 
pointed  manager  by  Major  Robe; 
McLean,  president. 

Mr.  Slocum  is  a  native  of  Read:.' 
Pa.,  where  he  received  his  early  ed. 
cation.  He  was  graduated  ff' 
Swarthmore  College  in  1922  and  frH 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1925. 
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to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Slocum  beca:^- 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Montgomery.  The  senior  pad- 
ner  in  that  firm,  Owen  Roberts,  is  no* 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  So- 
preme  Court.  In  1928,  Mr.  SlocuD 
organized  a  law  partner^ip  with  Wil 
liam  C.  Ferguson. 

The  newspaper  field,  while  entireS 
new  to  Mr.  Slocum  until  he  joined  th 
Bulletin,  is,  nevertheless,  a  field  ' 
which  he  has  always  been  interesta 
so  much  so  that  he  was  willing  to 
a  law  business  in  which,  althou^  sb 
a  young  man,  he  had  achieved  di^‘ 
tion,  to  take  over  the  responsibilifi 
of  managing  one  of  the  country 
greatest  newspapers. 

Asked  why  he  quit  his  law  busii* 
to  take  over  the  responsibilities 
managing  one  of  the  country’s  greats 
newspapers,  he  said: 

“I  want  to  live  a  longer  and  fflo 
enjoyable  life.” 
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Jfor  ®nto  §ou  M  Porn  S  ^abtour 


/Wnb  it  came  to  pa£(£(  in  ttofiie  bapsi,  tfiat  tiiere 
toent  out  a  becrce  from  Ceoar  Augustus, 
tfjat  all  tfje  toorlb  gfjoulb  be  taxeb. 

(iSnb  tbisi  taxing  boas  first  mabe  toben  Cprenius 
boas  gobernor  of  ^pria.) 

3nb  all  toent  to  be  taxeb.  eberp  one  into  bi^  obm 
citp. 

iSnb  3losepb  also  toent  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  tbe 
citp  of  iiajaretb,  into  Slubea,  unto  tbe  citp  of 
Babib.  tobicb  ifi  calleb.  ^Betblebem.  (because  b^ 
toas  of  tbe  bouse  anb  lineage  of  Babib). 

fCo  be  taxeb  toitb  fWarp  W  espouseb  toife,  being 
great  toitb  cbilb. 

lanb  so  it  toas,  that,  tobile  tbep  toere  there,  tbe  baps 
boere  accomplisbeb  that  sbe  sboulb  be  belibereb. 

!3nb  sbe  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  anb 
torappeb  him  in  stoabbling  clothes,  anb  laib  him 
in  a  manger,  because  there  toas  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn. 

!Snb  there  toere  in  the  same  countrp  sbepberbs 
abibing  in  the  fielb,  beeping  toatcb  ober  their  flocb 
bp  night. 

iSnb,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  ILorb  came  upon  them, 
anb  the  glorp  of  the  Uorb  shone  rounb  about  them; 
anb  tbep  toere  sore  afraib. 

anb  the  angel  Saib  unto  them,  if  ear  not:  for,  be- 
bolb.  S  bring  pou  goob  tibings  of  great  jop,  tobicb 
shall  be  to  all  people. 


ifor  unto  pou  is  born  this  bap  in  the  citp  of  Babib 
a  ^abiour,  tobicb  ii  Christ  the  llorb. 

anb  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  pou;  Pe  shall  finb 
the  babe  torappeb  in  stoabbling  clothes,  Iping  in  a 
manger. 

anb  subbenlp  there  toas  toitb  the  angel  a  multi¬ 
tube  of  the  b^abenlp  bos^t  praising  <@ob,  anb 
Saping, 

(@lorp  to  <@ob  in  the  bist^^t,  anb  on  earth  peace, 
goob  toill  totoarb  men. 

anb  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  toere  gone  atoap 
from  them  into  b^aben,  the  sbepberbs  saib  one  to 
another,  %tt  us  noto  go  eben  unto  IHetblebem,  anb 
see  this  thing  tobicb  i£(  come  to  pass,  tobicb  the 
Horb  bath  mabe  fmoton  unto  us. 

anb  tbep  came  toitb  halite,  anb  founb  iKlarp  anb 
Hlosepb,  anb  the  babe  Iping  in  a  manger. 

anb  toben  tbep  bab  seen  it,  tbep  mabe  bnoton 
abroab  the  saping  tobicb  toas  tolb  them  concerning 
this  cbilb. 

anb  all  tbep  that  bcarb  it  toonbereb  at  those 
things  tobicb  toere  tolb  them  bp  the  sbepberbs. 

i@ut  illarp  kept  all  these  things,  anb  ponbereb 
them  in  her  heart. 

anb  the  sbepberbs  returneb,  glorifping  anb  prais¬ 
ing  ^ob  for  all  the  things  that  tbep  bab  bcarb  anb 
seen,  as  it  toas  tolb  unto  them. 

^t.  Xube.  M;  1-20. 


Head  of  3J50 
Chain  Stores  Uses 
Only  Newspapers 

L.  A.  Warren,  Safeway 
Company  Executive.  Reveals 
Company  Ad  Policy 

In  a  letter  to  an  un-named  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  Lingan  A.  Warren, 
head  of  the  Safeway  Company,  opera¬ 
tors  of  3,150  food  stores  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  recently  described  the 
policy  of  his  company  in  the  selection 
of  advertising  media,  and  hit  out  at 
free  circulation  papers. 

He  said:  “It  is  the  belief  of  Safe¬ 
way  that  no  one  is  benefitted  by  such 
opportunism  on  the  part  of  promoters 
of  this  type  and  that  through  patroniz- 
only  the  established  press  it  is 
discouraging  destructive  competitive 
methods  in  the  newspaper  field.” 

Newspaper  Advocate 
Mr.  Warren  put  himself  on  record 
as  being  a  stanch  advocate  of  news- 
^I»r  advertising.  Instructions  to 
divisional  managers  of  the  company 
wntained  in  the  District  Managers’ 
Guide  also  reveal  the  company  is 
sold”  on  newspaper  advertising. 


Mr.  Warren’s  advertising  policy  as 
outlined  in  the  letter  follows: 

“1.  That  a  newspaper  of  regular 
publication — daily,  weekly  or  other¬ 
wise — ^performs  a  public  service  and 
that  the  advertising  revenue  is  simply 
used  to  reduce  the  price  charged  to  the 
the  subscriber  and  thereby  put  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  possible 
family. 

Free  Papers  Lure  Advertisers 

“2.  That  when  the  so-called  free 
circulation  newspaper  attempts  to  lure 
the  advertiser  by  offering  him  a  lower 
rate  than  the  regular  publication,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  public  with  news  service, 
and  the  advertiser  accepts  such  bait, 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  vicious  circle 
— first  depleting  the  established  pub¬ 
lication;  next,  through  bankruptcy, 
depriving  the  community  of  such  news 
service;  encouraging  the  free  distri¬ 
bution  paper  into  becoming  a  paid 
circulation  and  news  distributing  pub¬ 
lication,  followed  by  additional  free 
circulation  papers  and  thus  completing 
the  cycle. 

“3.  It  is  the  belief  of  Safeway  that  no 
one  is  benefitted  by  such  opportunism 
on  the  part  of  promoters  of  this  type 
and  that  through  patronizing  only  the 
established  press  it  is  discouraging 
destructive  competitive  methods  in  the 
newspaper  field.” 

Some  of  the  instructions  to  the  divi¬ 


sional  managers  include  the  following: 

“You  will  recall  that  some  time  ago 
we  adopted  a  policy  of  not  using  either 
of  these  advertising  media  (hand¬ 
bills  and  free  distribution  papers)  ex¬ 
cept  where  we  found  it  absolutely 
essential,  and  then  only  after  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  getting  the  local 
newspapers  to  give  us  complete  cover¬ 
age.  Where  it  was  necessary  to  use 
handbills  or  free  distribution  news¬ 
papers  it  was  decided  to  have  the 
printing  done  by  the  job  shops  of  the 
local  newspapers,  especially  in  towns 
not  consider^  metropolitan. 

Handbills  Not  Effective 

“It  is  my  belief  that  much  of  this 
handbill  expense  can  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  operators 
that  it  is  effective  is  predicated  en¬ 
tirely  on  impression  rather  than  on 
any  factual  data.  Frequently  handbills 
are  used  on  payroll  weekends  when 
business  would  normally  be  better 
than  other  times  and  it  has  been 
found  that  handbills  get  the  credit 
for  the  boost  in  sales,  I  believe,  errone¬ 
ously. 

“Free  publicity:  no  stories  should  be 
v;ritten  or  released  to  newspapers 
with  the  idea  of  getting  free  pub¬ 
licity. 

“Media  to  be  used:  because  of  their 
proven  effectiveness,  newspapers 
should  be  used  as  the  primary  medium 


whenever  they  provide  coverage  of 
the  trading  area. 

“Rates:  in  negotiating  contracts  or 
arranging  for  space,  it  is  company 
policy  to  pay  established  rates.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
papers  to  quote  special  prices.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  company  expects  to  receive 
the  lowest  rate  available  for  the 
amount  of  space  contracted  for.” 


ADS  FOR  SAN  AOTONIO 

’The  city  commisssion  has  approved 
a  $25,000  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  proposed  by  the  Municipal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  City  officials  said  the  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  handled  through  Wyatt, 
Aniol  &  Auld,  will  place  advertise¬ 
ments  of  San  Antonio’s  attractions  in 
26  newspapers,  principally  in  the 
Middle  We^  and  East. 

PEA  ADS  START  JAN.  15 

’The  opening  advertisement  in  the 
national  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  sponsored  by  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Co-operative,  will  run 
Jan.  15.  More  than  100,000  dealer  kits 
have  been  distributed,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  accoimt  is 
handled  by  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago 
agency. 
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Ruling  Due  By  Jan.  1  in 
Wage-Hour  Test  Case 


Judge  Promises  Decision  in  Case  oi  13-Year-Old 
Lansing  State  Journal  Carrier  .  .  .  Act 
Called  Unconstitutional 


ITHACA.  Mich.,  Dec.  20— An  initial 
court  opinion  as  to  the  application, 
and  perhaps  constitutionality,  of  the 
new  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  promised  within  a  fortnight  by 
Judge  Kelly  Searl  of  Gratiot  county 
circuit  court  following  a  hearing  here 
yesterday  on  the  petition  of  Mac 
Myers,  13-year-old  local  Lansing  State 
Journal  carrier,  for  an  injunction 
against  the  newspaper  to  prevent  can¬ 
cellation  of  his  carrier’s  contract. 
After  hearing  arguments  of  counsel 
and  accepting,  subject  to  objection,  a 
copy  of  a  ruling  by  the  legal  division 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  effect  that  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  the  Ithaca  case,  the  court  took 
the  issue  under  advisement  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  an  opinion  would  be 
forthcoming  before  Jan.  1. 

Test  Suit 

The  test  suit  against  the  Journal 
Co.,  which  publishes  an  afternoon 
paper  with  extensive  circulation  out¬ 
side  the  corporate  limits  of  Lansing 
and  even  outside  the  Lansing  “metro¬ 
politan  area,”  was  instituted  in  behalf 
of  young  Myers  by  his  next  friend, 
Howard  L.  Holmes  of  St.  Louis,  Mich  , 
and  Myers’  father,  John  W.  Myers,  an 
Ithaca  attorney,  appeared  in  his  be¬ 
half.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  an  attorney 
for  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  attended  the  hearing  and  prof¬ 
fered  the  bureau’s  ruling  in  the  case 
although  not  officially  intervening. 
Harry  Hubbard,  Lansing,  and  J.  Onen, 
Battle  Creek,  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Myers  said  the  boy,  in  common 
with  scores  of  other  similarly  situated 
carriers  for  newspapers,  has  been  de¬ 
livering  papers  for  the  Journal  in 
Ithaca  for  a  number  of  years  under  a 
carriers’  lease  which  provides  that  the 
contract  shall  not  be  canceled  except 
for  ‘‘good  and  sufficient  reason.”  Can- 
.  cellation  of  the  contract  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  company  merely  by  reason  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  act  was 
challenged  as  insufficient  reason  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  plaintiff  contended  that 
law  is  patently  unconstitutional.  He 
said  the  law  attempts  to  achieve  the 
effects  of  a  proposed  child  labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
has  been  pending  for  18  years  but 
has  never  been  ratified. 

Exemptions  placed  in  the  act  cover¬ 
ing  agriculture,  theatrical  and  motion 
picture  industries,  etc.,  without  the 
qualifying  provisos  required  in  other 
occupations,  Myers  argued,  make  the 
act  class  legislation.  Further,  he 
pointed  out,  a  provision  of  the  law 
makes  it  inapplicable  to  weeklies  and 
semi- weeklies  of  a  circulation  of  less 
than  3,000,  with  the  circulation  con¬ 
centrated  in  local  territory.  He  cited 
the  situation  in  Ithaca  in  which  the 
Ithaca  Herald,  with  more  than  3,000 
circulation,  thus  apparently  comes 
under  the  law’s  restrictions  while  the 
nearby  Alma  Record,  because  of  a 
slightly  smaller  circulation,  does  not. 

Says  Law  Violates  Constitation 

The  law  is  also  imconstitutional  by 
reason  of  its  delegation  of  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  Myers  contended. 
Under  the  powers  assumed  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  under  the  act,  he 
said,  both  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  are  exercised  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Bureau,  he  said. 


suspends  operation  of  the  act  in  some 
cases,  in  others  the  right  is  claimed  to 
abrogate  the  law’s  provisions  pending 
hearings.  By  a  ruling  of  Oct.  21,  he 
said,  temporary  permission  is  given  to 
employ  persons  under  16  years  of  age 
and  14  or  over  but  the  order  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  Jan.  23.  The  regulations,  he 
said,  do  not  stipulate  that  they  apply 
only  to  those  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  indicating  that  the  law  is 
unconstitutional  in  the  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  opinion  in  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  act  which  was  held 
invalid  as  regards  failure  to  exclude 
employes  whose  duties  were  not  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Defense  Cites  NLRB  Ruling 
Mr.  Hubbard,  for  the  defense,  said 
interpretation  of  the  Wage-Hour  law 
is  difficult  because  of  its  newness,  and 
because  its  severe  penalties  move  in¬ 
dividuals  or  corporations  coming  with¬ 
in  the  possible  scope  of  its  provisions 
to  interpret  the  law  as  rigidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  conceded  further  that  the 
Journal,  according  to  rulings,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  that 
it  sends  copies  of  its  publication  out¬ 
side  the  state. 

The  contractual  relationship  with 
Mac  Myers  was  explained  but  the  at¬ 
torney  pointed  out  that  while  young 
Myers  was  apparently  an  “independ¬ 
ent  contractor”  rather  than  an  em¬ 
ploye,  the  recent  decision  of  the  NLRB 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  case 
warranted  the  newspaper  in  assuming 
that  independent  contractors  might  be 
held  to  be  in  the  relation  of  employes, 
as  was  held  in  the  case  of  the  Wagner 
act.  The  ruling  offered  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  the 
law  applied  only  to  such  young  em¬ 
ployes  as  were  occupied  with  their 
duties  “in  or  about”  the  metropolitan 
operations  of  the  State  Journal  was 
viewed  as  of  no  perceptible  value  since 
no  definite  standard  was  set  up  thereby 
for  guidance  of  the  newspaper.  He 
asked  how  the  law  would  apply  to 
cases  of  carriers  in  St.  Johns,  20  miles 
from  Lansing  (half  the  distance  of 
Ithaca),  those  in  East  Lansing,  four 
miles  away,  or  of  carriers  within  the 
city  of  Lansing  who  never  visit  the 
Journal  plant,  receiving  their  papers 
from  distribution  centers. 

"Mutt  Follow  Rule  of  Courts" 

Mr.  Onen  pointed  out  that  penalties 
apply  to  any  employer  who  “suffers 
or  permits”  work  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  16.  While  special  rulings 
have  cut  the  minimum  age  to  14,  he 
said,  there  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
penalties,  whose  severity  was  noted, 
would  not  be  incurred  for  permitting 
any  under  that  age  to  do  work.  “In 
such  situations,”  he  said,  “laymen  must 
follow  the  rule  of  courts.  It  is  not 
our  duty  to  raise  technical  defenses 
but  to  comply  with  what  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  requirements  of  the  law 
until  the  courts  have  defined  those  re¬ 
quirements  differently.  It  may  seem 
unfortunate  that  powers  at  Washing- 


ADOPTS  MODERN  DRESS 

The  Montreal  Standard  Dec.  10  joined  the 
growing  list  of  dailies  using  modern  head¬ 
line  dress  throughout  the  paper.  Above  is 
the  front  page  of  that  day's  issue.  The 
new  dress  is  Cairo,  with  Karnak  used  for 
the  big  hand-set  lines. 


testimony  regarding  the  contractual 
relations  existing  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  plaintiff.  He  said  young 
Myers  got  his  papers  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Ithaca  agent  and  that  some 
200  carriers  in  the  city  of  Lansing 
and  150  outside  the  city  have  had 
similar  contracts  of  whom  not  more 
than  30  or  40  receive  papers  at  the 
newspaper’s  plant.  He  pointed  out, 
under  questioning,  that  Detroit  papers 
circulate  extensively  in  Lansing  under 
similar  contracts  with  carriers,  the 
inference  being  that  the  Journal,  un¬ 
der  the  construction  of  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  would 
be  debarred  from  contracting  with  car¬ 
riers  under  the  age  of  14  while  the 
Detroit  papers  could  use  their  services 
with  impunity.  Mr.  Martin  testified 
that  Myers  had  given  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  newspaper  had  no  wish 
to  terminate  his  service  and  would  not 
except  for  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law. 


tion  have  made  occupation  impossible 
to  some  of  our  growing  young  people, 
whereas  most  of  us  older  persons  can 
remember  how  we  did  exactly  those 
things  which  Mac  Myers  has  so  well 
done  and  wants  to  continue  to  do,  and 
we  cannot  recall  that  it  harmed  us  but 
rather  believe  it  helped  us.” 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  gave 


U.  S.  Won't  Intervene 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Administrator 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Wage-Hoxir  Act,  declared  the  Myers 
case  outside  the  pale  of  the  labor  law 
and  announced  that  she  would  not 
intervene  in  the  suit. 

In  a  formal  statement,  she  said; 

“The  action  of  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  (not  to  intervene)  was  taken  on 
the  basis  of  an  opinion  rendered  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  in  which  he  held  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  indicate  quite  clear¬ 
ly  that  it  is  not  one  which  comes  un¬ 
der  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  These 
provisions  apply  to  establishments 
shipping  goods  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  The  solicitor  pointed 
out  that  the  facts  of  this  case  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  the  plaintiff’s  duties 
were  not  performed  in  or  about  the 
defendant’s  establishment.  His  route 
was  entirely  outside  the  contiguous 
area  of  the  newspaper.” 

Myers’  route  was  in  Ithaca,  42 
miles  from  Lansing. 

The  action  of  the  Children’s  Bureau 
is  considered  by  some  a  virtual  waiver 
of  jurisdiction  over  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  who  do  not  work  “in  or  about” 
the  publishers’  plants.  The  last  two 
sentences  in  the  Lenroot  release  are 
cited  as  authority  for  this  statement. 
One  outstanding  Washington  attor¬ 
ney,  who  declined  to  be  quoted,  in¬ 
terpreted  this  to  mean  that  any  news¬ 


boy  to  whose  distributing  area  news¬ 
papers  are  trucked,  and  who  neither 
calls  at  the  plant  for  his  copies  nor 
transacts  his  bookkeeping  arrange¬ 
ments  there,  is  no  longer  subject  to 
the  Wage-Hour  Law. 

Passed  over  without  mention  in  the 
press  release  is  the  fact  that  the  Myer 
boy  is  only  13  years  of  age  and  there¬ 
fore  excluded  by  specific  regulation 
from  engaging  in  gainful  employment 
The  Labor  Department  solicitor,  how¬ 
ever,  grounds  his  ruling  not  upon  the 
fact  of  child  labor,  but  apparently 
upon  two  broader  considerations:  1. 
Interstate  commerce  is  not  involved. 
2.  The  employment  was  not  “in  w 
about”  the  premises  of  an  employer. 

No  General  Interprefotien 
Left  to  conjecture  as  to  its  scope, 
is  this  statement,  which  ai^ars  after 
the  assertion  that  the  case  does  not 
come  under  the  act:  “These  nrovi- 
sions  apply  to  establishments  shipping 
goods  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce.” 

Whether  this  means  that  tht 
State  Journal  is  not  considered  to  be 
in  interstate  commerce  is  not  clarified, 
nor  is  explanation  given  whether  i 
study  was  made  to  determine  whether 
any  copies  pass  over  the  Michigan 
state  line. 

On  that  point.  Miss  Lenroot  told 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

“The  Lansing  State  Journal  does, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  send  some  copies 
over  the  state  line,  we  are  told.  How¬ 
ever,  the  solicitor  did  not  feel  he  was 
required  to  rule  on  that  specific  point 
for  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  work 
of  this  boy,  not  being  ‘in  or  about’ 
the  plant,  did  not  come  under  the 
law. 

“Whether  this  means  that  all  news¬ 
boys  similarly  situated  are  likewise 
outside  the  provisions  of  the  act  is 
something  which  must  be  left,  for  the 
present,  to  the  publishers’  own  con¬ 
clusions.  We  have  not  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  interpretation  at  this  point,  but 
hope  to  do  so  eventually.  For  the 
time  being  each  case  must  be  decided 
upon  its  own  facts.” 

Miss  Lenroot  stated  later  that  defi¬ 
nite  interpretations  on  newsboy  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  issued  prior  to  Jan. 
23.  The  four-month  pieriod  covering 
the  life  of  temporary  rules  announced 
the  day  the  wage-hour  law  became 
effective,  expires  on  that  date,  she 
explained. 


EDEN  LAUDS  U.  S.  PRESS 


The  principal  American  newspapers 
give  much  space  to  events  in  Europe 
and  the  editorials  in  their  best  news- 
pap)ers  are  both  shrewd  and  realistic  in 
their  judgment,  Anthony  Eden,  former 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  told  inter¬ 
viewers  Dec.  21  at  Plymouth  as  he 
returned  to  England  aboard  the  Queen 
Mary.  “It  would  be  a  gain  if  we  could 
give  more  space  in  this  country  to  the 
views  of  well-informed  American 
opinion  toward  European  events,”  he 
told  the  English  newspaper  men.  He 
praised  the  “remarkable  service”  ren¬ 
dered  readers  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  about  European  and 
Far  Elastern  affairs. 


CHANGES  NAIVE 


Gravure  Service  Corporation  has 
changed  its  name  to  Newspaper 
Groups,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  D.  E.  Moran,  Jr.,  president 
The  company  was  formed  in  1921  to 
promote  rotogravure  advertising  and 
has  organized  five  gravure  groups. 
Recently,  the  company  formed  the 
Midwest  Comic  and  Pacific  Coa^ 
Comic  and  Magazine  Groups.  This 
expansion  in  activities  necessitated  a 
change  in  name,  Mr.  Moran  an¬ 
nounced. 
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Scenes  in  New  AP  Quarters  in  Rockefeller  Center 
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Sherman  McNally,  news  mat  editor  (standing  with  phone),  taking  first  picture  call  for  Wirephoto  department  carrying  on  in  virtually  deserted  old  AP  headquarters  at  383 

Al  Resch,  news  photo  editor  (with  hat  on,  talking  across  desk),  in  new  AP  Building,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  even  as  desks  are  moved  to  new  building  at  50  Rocke- 

even  before  moving  is  completed.  feller  Plaza  as  time  for  switchover  nears. 


Setting  big  trunk  wire  circuit  in  new  building  for  New  New  York  traffic  department  chief  of  the  AP  (in  shirt  Pulling  last  cords^  out  of  old  control  board  at  383 

Vork-Kansas  City  circuit,  part  of  285,000  miles  of  sleeves)  looks  on  as  an  AP  engineer  plugs  in  the  wires  Madison  a  few  minutes  after  the  switch  was  thrown  in 

leased  wires  involved  in  changeover.  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  building.  new  building  to  set  machines  in  operation. 


DURING  the  early  hours  of  Sunday 
morning,  Dec.  18,  the  Associated 
Press  shifted  the  nerve  center  of  its 
285,000  miles  of  leased  wires  without 
the  slightest  interruption  of  its  24- 
hour  collection  and  distribution  of 
world-wide  news  and  pictures.  It  was 
the  final  step  for  the  AP  in  moving 
into  its  new  17-story  Associated  Press 
Building  in  Rockefeller  Center  from  its 
old  quarters  at  383  Madison  .Avenue. 
The  ebb-time  of  news — between  2  and 
4  a.m. — was  utilized  for  shifting  the 
wire  services. 

“Spare”  or  duplicate  equipment,  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  home  before  the 
switch-over,  was  turned  on  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  the  AP’s  leased 
wire  system  operated  from  both  old 
and  new  headquarters.  In  both  AP 
offices,  teletypes  pounded  away  in  uni¬ 
son  and  ready  for  use  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency  was  the  newly-installed  Wire- 
photo  network.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  use  it. 

Reporters  remained  on  duty  in  the 
old  news  rooms  while  other  reporters 
began  to  perform  their  duties  in  the 
new.  All  AP  employes  reported  for 
Work  Monday  at  the  new  building, 
the  other  departments  having  been 
shifted  there  in  stages  for  two  weeks 
preceding  the  transfer  of  the  news 
room  focal  point. 

"^e  change  of  operations  to  the  new 
building,  in  which  the  AP  has  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  floors. 
Was  accomplished  step  by  step.  Tele¬ 
types  were  shut  off  one  by  one  in  the 
old  quarters  while  similar  machines 
m  the  new  building  carried  on  with¬ 


Behind  the  wire  control  board  in  the  new 
AP  Building,  this  engineer  is  lining  up 
new  circuits.  Note  complicated  wire 
system,  which  delayed  moving. 

out  a  break  in  the  news  sequence. 
Only  12  machines  in  the  new  building 
were  utilized  during  the  switch-over, 
W.  J.  McCambridge,  assistant  general 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  add¬ 
ing,  however,  that  65  others  were 
available  for  use. 

Finally,  just  before  3  a.m.,  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  old  building  were  reduced 
to  one  trunk  line,  which  was  fed 
into  the  giant  control  switch  board. 
Over  it  a  few  minutes  later  came  the 
last  story,  about  the  favorite  Christ- 


The  zero  hour.  As  the  clock's  hands 
touch  noon  Dec.  18  this  operator  throws 
switch  to  start  news  report  in  new 
building.  Goodbye,  383  MadisonI 

mas  toy  of  “Sistie”  and  “Buzzie”  Dali, 
grandchildren  of  President  Roosevelt. 

a 

EDITORIALS  BOUND 

A  series  of  seven  editorials  written 
by  editorial  writers  on  the  New  York 
Times  last  week  on  national  defense 
have  been  released  free  in  booklet 
form,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
The  booklet  was  advertised  in  the 
Times  Dec.  18  and  copies  are  sup¬ 
plied  upon  request. 


Devine  Drops  His 
Radio  Stations 

J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  newspaper 
special  representatives,  announced 
this  week  that  it  would  discontinue  its 
radio  station  representation  division  ax 
the  end  of  December  and  would  there¬ 
after  represent  only  newspapers. 

J.  J.  Devine,  president  of  the  firm, 
stated  that  increasing  competition  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  newspapers  made  it 
impractical  for  a  sales  organization  to 
represent  both.  Mr.  Devine  said  the 
majority  of  the  21  stations  he  had  rep¬ 
resented  were  newspaper-owned  and 
after  Jan.  1  would  be  represented  by 
Bum-Smith  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Burn-Smith  organization  was 
formed  primarily  for  this  purpose. 
Walter  P.  Burn,  president,  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  research  and 
promotion  work.  G.  Byron  Smith,  11, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new 
firm,  was  formerly  in  the  radio  divi¬ 
sion  of  J.  J.  Devine.  William  Noble  is 
vice-president  of  Burn-Smith. 

TIME'S  TIME-CLOCKS 

The  New  York  staff  of  Time  has 
been  notified  that  time-clocks  will  be 
installed  by  Jan.  3  to  facilitate  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  records  required  under 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  The  maga¬ 
zine  employs  600  persons.  Ralph  McA. 
Ingersoll,  publisher,  also  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  series  of  Thursday  evening 
social  gatherings  for  staff  writers  at 
his  apartment  at  19  East  80th  St., 
New  York. 
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Ad  Bureau  Names  Plymouth  Opeus  Biggest 

Fred  Dickinson 

Western  Manager 

Succeeds  Tate  in  Chicago 


. . .  Aggressive  Drive  in 
Territory  Is  Planned 

Frederick  Dickinson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  Manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  ac- 
cording  to  an 
announcement 

Dec.  23  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director. 

Mr.  Dickinson 
will  report  to  the 
New  York  office 
of  the  Bureau 
Jan.  3  for  in¬ 
structions.  About 
the  middle  of 
January,  he  will 
return  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  shape 
up  the  aggres- 


Newspaper  Ad  Campaign 

FOLLOWING  UP  its  early  announcement  of  1939  models  in 
more  than  1,200  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation  has  started  the  most 
intensive  advertising  campaign  in  the  company’s  career. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  the  daily  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  country  is  being  used  to  dramatize  the  new  style  and  per¬ 
formance  features  developed  by  Plymouth  for  the  lowest  price 
field,  according  to  W.  W.  Romaine,  director  of  Plymouth  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Big  space  in  black  and  white,  as 
well  as  wide  use  of  rotogravure,  are  major  weapons  in  the  new 
campaign  now  under  way. 


Fred  Dickinson 


slve  program  planned  by  the  Bureau 
for  the  Midwest  territory. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Dickinson’s  earlier  business 
experience  included  work  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  several  news¬ 
papers.  From  1915-1931,  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  assistant  sales  manager 
of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp.,  and 
from  1931  to  1936,  was  vice-president 
and  accoimt  executive  with  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York  agency  hand¬ 
ling  the  Hupp  business. 

From  1936  until  the  fall  of  this  yeeir, 
he  was  with  the  new  bxisiness  depart¬ 
ment  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Mr.  Dickinson  lives  at  2816  Warren 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

■ 

Chicago  "Reps"  Elect 
Cullen  President 

Chicago,  Dec.  20 — Introduction  of 
Frederick  Dickinson  as  the  new  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  to  succeed  Robert  Tate, 
resigned  (see  above),  marked  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Newspapers  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  of  Chicago 
here  today.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Wilder  Breckenridge,  Bureau 
of  Advertising  sales  manager,  who  out¬ 
lined  recent  bureau  activities  in  using 
the  Gallup  method  of  checking  news¬ 
paper  reader  interest.  He  announced 
that  12  prominent  agencies  have  of¬ 
fered  to  help  finance  these  studies  on 
an  expanded  scale.  The  bureau  to 
date  has  imderwritten  two  test  sur¬ 
veys,  results  of  which  were  high¬ 
lighted  by  Mr.  Breckenridge  here  to¬ 
day. 

Commenting  upon  results  of  the  two 
studies,  he  pointed  out  readers  ap¬ 
proach  the  newspaper  with  a  “trem¬ 
endous  selfish  viewpoint.”  This  factor 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  capitalizes  on  the  readers' 
self-interest,  he  said.  He  predicted 
the  studies,  when  expanded,  will  show 
advertisers  they  can  do  a  better  job 
at  less  money  in  newspapers;  will  pro¬ 
vide  editors  with  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation;  and  will  serve  as  an  aid 
tc  improving  retail  advertising  copy. 

John  W.  Cullen,  Jr.,  Cullen  Co.,  was 
elected  association  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  A.  G.  Ruthman,  Gilman-Nicoll  & 
Ruthman,  who  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Other  officers 
chosen  were;  J.  E.  Lutz,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Paul  Ray,  E.  I^tz  Special 
Agency,  secretary;  and  H.  E.  Scheerer, 
treasurer.  Other  directors  named  were 
li.  W.  Brownholtz  and  T.  J.  L.  Klapp, 
Jr, 


“Plymouth,  probably  more  than  any 
other  of  the  automobile  companies,” 
said  Mr.  Romaine,  “has  reason  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  development  of  follow- 
through  plans  for  merchandising  the 
1939  models.  Last  spring  when  new 
car  demand  was  seriously  reduced  and 
many  of  the  automobile  companies  re¬ 
duced  their  advertising  correspond¬ 
ingly,  Plymouth  launched  a  spectac¬ 
ular  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
featuring  the  Roadking,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Plymouth  advanced  to  first 
place  in  sales  in  many  of  the  major 
markets  of  the  country. 

“Added  to  this  bit  of  recent  history 
is  the  electrical  response  which  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  on  the  first  intro¬ 
ductory  advertisements  in  newspapers 
of  the  new  1939  Plymouths.  There  is 
always  room  for  fine  academic  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  part  the  product 
plays  in  an  advertising  success.  Na¬ 
turally  we  think  that  the  advance 
style  and  brilliant  performance  of  the 


nt  w  car  is  just  what  the  public  was 
waiting  for,  but  to  us  the  fact  is  patent 
that  newspapers  proved  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  force  in  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  new  Plymouth  and  the 
public  has  given  us  an  inspiring  re¬ 
sponse. 

“This  newspapier  campaign  will  be 
backed  up  in  important  farm  mar¬ 
kets  by  a  parallel  campaign  in  all  the 
leading  national  farm  popors  and  a 
big  list  of  state  and  sectional  farm 
publications.  In  principal  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines.  Plymouth’s  story 
will  receive  the  aid  of  additional  use 
of  color.” 

Additional  media  will  be  direct  mail 
and  sound  films,  the  announcement 
said.  “Also  important  in  Plymouth’s 
campaign  is  the  renewed  schedule  of 
weekly  broadcasts  by  Major  Bowes 
over  a  nationwide  radio  hookup,”  it 
was  stated. 

J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
is  the  agency. 


KELLY  SIOUX  CITY  M.  E. 

Sioux  City,  la.,  Dec.  19 — John  C. 
Kelly,  president  of  the  Tribune  com¬ 
pany  and  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  Tribune,  the  late  J.  C.  Kelly, 
will  assume  the  managing  editorship 
Dec.  25.  He  also  is  the  son  of  the 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
Eugene  Kelly.  W.  R.  Towns,  whom 
Mr.  Kelly  succeeds,  becomes  state 
news  and  px>litical  wrriter. 

The  younger  Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  26, 
has  been  a  Tribime  carrier  boy,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  reporter  since 
attending  Lawrenceville  and  Him 
school  and  Princeton  University.  He 
remain  president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 

■ 

CONTINUES  AGENCY 

Lee-Stockman,  Inc.,  is  continuing 
the  business  of  A.  M.  Stockman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  founded  in  1914  by 
the  late  A.  M.  Stockman,  in  New  York. 
The  personnel  and  piolicies  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  before.  W.  Arthur  Lee  will 
be  president  and  Lyman  A.  Stock- 
man  will  be  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary. 


ALLEGES  IDEA  THEFT 

Suit  for  $25,000  damages,  an  ac¬ 
counting  and  an  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Biow  Co., 
Inc.,  from  broadcasting  “Perfect  Crime 
Series”  over  WEAF  was  filed  Dec.  21 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  by 
Monroe  B.  LeVoy,  crime  story  author. 
LeVoy  claims  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  dramatizing  crime  stories  and 
allowing  the  audience  to  act  as  jurors. 
He  contends  that  he  turned  over  a 
recording  of  such  a  program  to  Biow 
Co.,  agents  for  Philip  Morris,  in  an 
attempt  to  sell  the  program.  The  de¬ 
fendants  are  charged  with  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  program  after  turning  LeVoy 
down.  'The  plaintiff  stated  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  has  already  sold  the 
program  to  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  and 
another  of  the  same  kind  to  the  Gruen 
Watch  Co. 

PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  Post,  which 
appeared  as  a  weekly  Sept.  16,  and 
later  became  a  bi-weekly,  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  Dec.  16.  The  paper  was  put 
out  largely  by  former  employes  of  the 
defimct  Bee-News. 


AIR  LINES  PLEDGE  $150,000  FOR  1939  ADS 

SEVENTEEN  domestic  air  transport  companies  have  pledged  $150,000,  con¬ 
tingent  on  contributions  of  the  same  amount  by  manufacturers  of  avia¬ 
tion  equipment  for  a  joint  cooperative  advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  in  1939.  The  campaign  would  be  sponsored  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association  ,  with  a  major  portion  of  the  funds  devoted  to  publica¬ 
tion  advertising.  Charles  A.  Rheinstrom,  vice-president  of  American  Airlines, 
Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  association’s  committee  in  charge  of  raising  the 
funds  and  planning  the  campaign. 

BINGAY  A  DIRECTOR.  MARTIN  FREE  PRESS  M.E. 

MALCOLM  W.  BINGAY,  editorial  director,  Detroit  Free  Press  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  last  week.  His  main  duties  in  future 
will  be  administrative.  Douglas  D.  Martin,  Sunday  and  feature  editor,  and 
for  six  years  assistant  to  Mr.  Bingay,  was  appointed  managing  editor.  Carleton 
S.  Shier,  will  continue  as  editor  in  charge  of  editorial  columns.  Miss  Marjorie 
B.  Avery,  assistant  editor  of  the  women’s  page  of  the  Detroit  News,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Martin  as  Sunday  and  feature  editor  of  the  Free  Press 


Great  Lakes  Co. 

Cuts  Tonnage 

(By  ttlegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisiikr) 
Montreal,  Que.,  Dec.  22 — Hon.  Earl 
Rowe,  newly-elected  president  of 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  informed  the 
Financial  Post  that  success  has 
crowned  efforts  of  the  Ontario  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  with  Great  Lakes. 

The  following  statement  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe: 

“As  president  of  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  an 
amicable  arrangement  has  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  between  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  and  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co., 
by  several  conferences  recently  held 
between  the  Premiers,  Ministers  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  representatives  d 
the  newsprint  industry  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  cer¬ 
tain  misunderstandings  have  been 
clarified  and  a  basis  of  closer  co¬ 
operation  re-established.  While  the 
company’s  unique  position  with  rd- 
erence  to  contractual  obligations  has 
been  considered,  a  slight  reduction 
in  tonnage  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
company  in  order  to  render  justice 
to  the  claims  of  all  concerned.” 

■ 

FTC  Hears  Associated 
News  Photo  Charges 

After  a  day’s  trial  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  U.  S.  Court¬ 
house,  New  York,  hearings  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  against  the  Associated 
News  Photographic  Service,  Inc.  and 
Blackstone  Studios  Inc.  for  unfair 
trade  practices  was  adjourned  Dec 
2j  to  Jan.  25  for  continued  hearings 
before  Examiner  Edward  S.  Reardon. 

It  was  charged  photographs  of  prom¬ 
inent  people  are  obtained  under  the 
guise  of  a  connection  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers.  After  securing  photograjAs. 
the  complaint  states,  customers  are 
solicited  to  purchase  these  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  under  the  belief  to 
they  are  dealing  with  AP. 

At  the  hearing  Francis  A.  Resch. 
head  of  the  photographic  department 
of  the  AP,  testified  before  ffie  com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Resch  outlined  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  his  department,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  testify  as  to  alleged  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  respondent  with  APs 
work.  William  Shapiro,  vice-president 
of  the  respondents,  and  Mrs.  Miriam 
Kipnes,  an  employe,  were  the  other 
witnesses.  The  respondents,  in  their 
answer,  assert  that  the  AP  and  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  have  purchased 
“auxiliary  pictures”  from  them  when 
these  could  not  be  secured  otherwise. 

BRISBANE  TAX  ADJUSTED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisiifr) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22— The 
U.  S.  Board  Tax  Appeals  and  exec¬ 
utors  of  the  estate  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  today  signed  a  stipulation  fixing 
an  income  tax  deficiency  of  $17,376.67 
for  1931  and  $8,918.38  for  1932.  These 
amounts  represent  compromises  made 
in  the  Board’s  original  claim  that  the 
estate  owed  the  government  $29,618 
and  $40,402  for  the  two  years  in 
question.  Protest  against  these  levies 
was  first  made  by  Mr.  Brisbane  per¬ 
sonally,  and  after  his  death,  Dec.  25. 
1936,  his  executors  continued  the  liti¬ 
gation. 

■ 

WATERMAN  XMAS  ADS 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.  is  running  s 
strong  Christmas  schedule  in  more 
than  90  newspapers  this  month.  This 
advertising  is  featuring  the  new  “Blue 
Streak”  pen  and  pencil.  Advertising 
is  also  appearing  in  24  roto  cities 
J.  M.  Mathes  handles  the  account. 
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Prosecutor  Lauds  Press 
Aid  in  Coster  Exposure 

Detective  Verified  Musica  Angle  in  Newspaper 
File  . . .  Entire  New  York  Staffs  on  Story  . . . 
Services  Revise  "Best  Ten"  Lists 


JOHN  J.  BENNETT,  JR.,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
paused  this  week  for  a  few  moments 
from  his  direction  of  the  McKesson  & 
Robbins-Coster-Musica  investigation 
to  praise  New  York  City’s  newspapers 
for  the  important  part  they  played  in 
the  McKesson  &  Robbins  revelations. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Dec.  22  Mr.  Bennett  especially  singled 
out  the  New  York  Times  for  the  good 
use  to  which  its  files  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  were  put  by  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  his  office,  as  well  as  files  of 
other  New  York  papers 

Detective  Broke  Musica  Angle 
Henry  Unterweiser,  a  special  in¬ 
vestigator  for  Bennett,  who  suspected 
that  the  late  F.  Donald  Coster  was 
really  Philip  Musica,  convicted  swind¬ 
ler  of  more  than  a  decade  past, 
checked  the  boimd  files  of  the  public 
library  and  was  convinced  that  he 
was  right.  The  detective  had  noted  the 
remarkable  resemblance  in  a  picture 
of  Coster  published  in  the  Times  when 
the  story  first  broke.  Mr.  Bennett’s 
office  developed  it  from  there  and 
Unterweiser  was  proved  to  be  right 
when  Coster’s  fingerprints  were  found 
to  match  those  of  Musica  a  few  days 
later. 

“My  office  received  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  the  press,”  the  Attorney 
General  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  ‘‘and 
in  a  number  of  instances  editors  ran¬ 
sacked  their  files  to  obtain  as  much 
information,  unofficially,  for  my  office 
ar  possible  on  the  life  of  Philip  Musica, 
whom  we  all  know  today  as  Coster. 

“When  we  first  suspected  the  head 
of  McKesson  &  Robbins  to  be  the  long 
missing  Philip  Musica,  we  had  the 
files  in  the  public  library  of  the  New 
York  Times  searched,  and  also  the 
libraries  of  a  number  of  newspapers 
were  examined  for  old  photographs.” 

Digressing  from  the  case,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  observed  that  “in  all  my  years 
as  Attorney  General  of  New  York,  I 
have  had  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
press.”  In  many  instances,  he  added. 
New  York’s  newspapers  have  helped 
considerably  public  officials  perform 
public  service. 

Full  Staffs  on  Story 
New  York  city  editors  stuck  close 
to  their  desks  Friday,  Dec.  16,  and 
assigned  almost  their  entire  staffs  to 
the  story,  a  rewrite  man’s  pipe  dream 
come  true. 

For  almost  a  week  stories  of  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  McKesson 
&  Robbins  drug  corporation  had  ear¬ 
ned  hints  that  they  were  not  the  or¬ 
dinal  troubles  of  a  firm  seeking  per¬ 
mission  to  reorganize  imder  the  new 
federal  bankruptcy  procedure,  and 


in  the  numerous  investigations  now 
underway,  the  story  reached  its  cli¬ 
max  last  Friday.  It  has  been  so  fan¬ 
tastic  that  any  new  twists  or  anti¬ 
climaxes  will  seem  plausible. 

City  Editors  Postpone  Meeting 

The  city  editors  had  to  change  their 
own  schedules  that  day,  having  ori¬ 
ginally  planned  to  attend  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  New  York  City  News 
Association.  As  a  note  to  editors  on 
the  City  News  printers  stated  it,  the 
meeting  was  postponed  for  one  week 
owing  to  present  news  conditions  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  members’ 
representatives  to  be  present.” 

Of  such  international  news  import 
did  the  three  major  wire  services  find 
the  story  that  they  revised  their  “10 
best  stories”  listings  released  last 
week.  INS  placed  it  in  third  position, 
while  the  AP  moved  it  into  fifth,  and 
the  UP  substituted  it  “as  the  financial 
scandal  of  the  year”  in  the  place  of 
Whitney  story  in  its  listing  of  12, 
placing  it  twelfth. 

The  AP  day  report  on  Friday  was 
more  than  5,000  words,  while  its  night 
report  exceeded  3,500  words.  Seven¬ 
teen  Wirephotos  also  were  sent  by 
AP.  INS  sent  7,800  words  diming  the 
day  and  6,500  words  at  night,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief. 
INP  sent  out  more  than  100  pictures 
over  the  wires  on  the  New  York  angles 
of  the  story,  Harry  Baker,  editor,  said. 

Earl  Johnson,  general  news  manager 
and  vice-president,  said  the  UP  filed 
“between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
words”  on  its  day  wire,  and  between 
“four  and  five  thousand”  on  the  night 
wire. 

Investigators  Co-operate 

Reporters  covering  the  story  had 
praise  for  several  officials  and  in¬ 
vestigators  who  were  co-operative, 
especially  Ambrose  V.  McCall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney  General  of  New  York 
State,  who  spoke  to  them  freely  and 
often  took  ffiem  into  his  confidence 
regarding  future  developments. 

McCall  let  it  be  known  about  noon 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday, 
being  made  to  identify  Coster  as 
Philip  Musica.  Papers  were  able  to 
get  out  their  library  clippings  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  Musica  family  misdeeds 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday, 
although  it  was  too  dangerous  to 
suggest  that  Coster  might  be  Musica 


until  police  or  other  authorities  would 
take  die  responsibility. 

In  their  late  editions  Thursday 
afternoon  the  New  York  Sun  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  printed 
stories  about  the  strange  similarities 
between  the  old  Musica  scandal  and 
the  disappearance  of  supplies  of  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  crude  drug  de¬ 
partment.  Neither  story  gave  the 
reader  any  hint  that  Coster  might 
be  Philip  Musica,  although  the  lead 
stories  that  morning  and  afternoon 
reported  that  officials  were  studying 
the  possibility  that  Coster  might  have 
another  name  and  a  concealed  history. 

Breaks  to  A.M.s,  P.M.t 

Morning  papers  got  the  full  benefit 
of  the  break  about  5:30  p.  m.  I’hursr 
day  when  it  was  officially  announced 
at  police  headquarters  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office  that  Coster,  the 
man  with  the  admirable  biography 
in  “Who’s  Who,”  was  Philip  Musica, 
who  not  only  had  been  convicted  of 
grand  larceny  and  served  time  in 
Elmira  Prison  in  1909,  but  had  been 
arrested  in  the  human  hair  fraud  case 
in  1913  and  had  been  indicted  for  per¬ 
jury  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
a  poultry  dealer  in  1920. 

Reporters  covering  the  federal  in¬ 
vestigations  of  liquor  and  arms  smug¬ 
gling,  income  taxes  and  the  SEC 
hearings  in  New  York  said  they  re¬ 
ceived  fine  assistance  from  Gregory 
F.  Noonan,  Acting  U.  S.  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
whom  they  affectionately  address  as 
“Frank”;  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  an  As¬ 
sistant  U.  S.  Attorney  who  has  handled 
a  large  portion  of  the  case,  and  Lester 
Dunigan,  chief  of  the  criminal  divi.sion 
of  the  U.  S.  Attorney’s  office. 

At  Fairfield,  Conn.,  newspapermen 
were  allowed  to  establish  a  press  room 
in  the  prosecutor’s  office,  which  was 
in  the  court  house  and  police  station 
building  about  one  mile  from  the 
Coster  home.  They  also  reported  fine 
co-operation  by  Police  Chief  Arthur 
Bennett. 

Arrive  for  Suicide  Story 

New  York  writers  who  started  for 
Fairfield  Thursday  night  and  Friday 
to  interview  Coster  right  after  it  had 
been  revealed  that  he  was  Musica  and 
to  cover  his  rearrest  and  rearraign- 
ment  and  other  local  angles  arrived 
for  the  suicide  story  instead. 

Reporters  covering  Fairfield  de¬ 
velopments  included  Mcllvaine  Par¬ 
sons,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Anthony  Leviero,  New  York  Times; 
Lou  Wedemar,  Daily  News;  Alfred 
Mefford,  Sid  Marcuse  and  Joe  Gaynor, 
Daily  Mirror;  Morton  Lawrence  and 
Hannah  Simons,  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  Jack  Zaiman,  of  the  UP’s 
Hartford  staff;  George  Ritchie,  New 
York  Sim,  and  Leo  Katcher  and 
Marion  Bussang,  New  York  Post. 

Dick  Samo,  William  Stahl  and  Leo 
Leib  headed  the  New  York  Mirror’s 
contingent  of  photographers  at  Fair- 
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CAPT,  MANN  SEES  UPSWING  AFTER  U.  S.  TOUR 

VOICING  a  note  of  optimism  for  the  newspaper  industry  in  1939,  Capt.  Alden 
T.  Mann,  Jr.,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Intertyi)e  Corpora¬ 
tion,  returned  to  New  York  last  week  after  a  12,000-mile  swing  around  the 

_ U.  S.  and  Canada.  Starting  his  tour  by  air  Oct.  1,  Capt.  Mann  visited  news- 

hy  Wednesday  14)'  New  P®P®-  plants  in  all  the  major  U.  S.  cities,  and  all  Intertype  branches.  He  lold 

York  papers  were  aware  that  an  un-  Editor  &  Publisher  he  found  newspaper  publishers  looking  with  optimism 
usual  story  was  developing.  They  toward  the  new  year,  adding:  “I  personally  think  things  for  the  trade  are  on 
Were  not  unprepared  Thursday  night,  the  upswing.” 

15,  when  Coster  was  unmasked, 
but  they  were  taken  by  surprise  on 
Friday  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
tvents  which  included  Coster’s  suicide, 
the  identification  of  three  other  prin¬ 
cipals  as  his  brothers  and  many  other 
important  angles. 

No  fiction  could  compare  with  the 
facts  of  the  story  that  were  being  un¬ 
ravelled  that  day. 

Barring  impredictable  developments 


BROWNE  NAMED  S.M.  OF  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  20 — E.  D.  Fulton,  formerly  with  the  Hearst  general  manage¬ 
ment  and  American  Weekly,  has  returned  here  to  become  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  He 
succeeds  McHenry  Browne,  who  has  been  appointed  business  manager  of  the 
American  Weekly.  Mr.  Fulton  has  been  with  the  Hearst  organization  for  the 
past  18  years  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Milwaukee.  Previous  to  that 
he  was  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mr.  Browne  has  had  a  long  record  of 
service  with  the  Hearst  organization,  coming  here  from  Pittsburgh. 


field,  and  Samo  claimed  he  was  the 
only  photographer  to  secure  interior 
shots  of  the  house  on  Friday.  Other 
photographers  at  the  scene  were 
George  Keeley,  Wide  World  New 
Haven  bureau;  Clarence  D.  McGill, 
Bridgeport  Post;  Tommy  Webber,  his 
pigeons  and  two  assistants,  for  the 
Journal- American;  Frank  Gebman,  for 
Acme,  and  Herbert  Wilson,  of  the 
Bridgeport  Times-Star. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  suicide 
and  all  local  angles  last  Friday,  city 
editors  also  had  to  contact  many  local 
correspondents  to  locate  the  Musica 
sisters  and  check  other  minor  points 
including  a  flood  of  voluntary  tips 
about  all  sorts  of  people  “who  worked 
for  McKesson  &  Robbins  but  sud¬ 
denly  resigned  or  were  discharged  re¬ 
cently  and  could  give  inside  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  the  company  operated, 
etc.” 

The  UP,  which  claimed  a  beat  with 
the  flash  on  Coster’s  suicide,  received 
the  information  first  from  Washington 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
a  few  minutes  later  through  simul¬ 
taneous  phone  calls  from  Fairfield  and 
Hartford. 

Who's  Who  in  New  York 

Lead  stories  have  been  handled  by 
the  following:  Herald  Tribune,  Bruce 
Pinter;  Times,  Hugh  O’Connor;  Mirror, 
George  Buchanan  and  Arnold  Prince; 
Journal-American,  John  Kerkhoff  and 
George  Carroll;  News,  Harold  Burton; 
Post,  C.  C.  Nicolet;  Sun,  Edmund  De- 
Long;  World-Telegram,  Floyd  Taylor 
and  Morris  Gilbert;  UP,  Earle  B. 
Steele  and  Martin  Kane,  day  and  night 
leads,  respectively;  AP,  John  Ferris 
and  William  S.  White,  day  and  night, 
respectively;  INS  James  L.  Kilgallen 
and  Walter  Kiernan. 

Others  who  did  main  angles  of  the 
story  were: 

Reporters 

Herald  Tribune — M.  Jay  Racusin.  Carl 
Levin,  Edward  Angly,  Joseph  Endler,  Frank 
Wilson,  John  McNevin,  Seymour  Friedin. 

Times  —  Meyer  Berger.  Ira  Freeman. 
Michael  Haggerty,  Fowler  Hill,  Marshal 
Covert.  Kenneth  Campbell,  Joseph  Murphy, 
Rolwrt  Bird.  Timothy  Sullivan,  Craig  Thomp- 


Daily  News:  John  Crosson,  Dick  Lee,  Wil¬ 
liam  kice.  Guy  Richards,  Hal  Burton,  Gerald 
Duncan.  Howard  Whitman,  Norma  Abrams. 

Mirror-  -Amos  Landman,  Jes.se  Strait,  Ray 
Doyle,  Frank  Gosling,  John  Wade,  Dave  Cbar- 
ney,  Walter  Marshall,  Pat  Henry,  Peter  Find¬ 
ley. 

Post — Malcolm  Logan,  Maureen  McKernan, 
Leo  Katcher. 

Journal-American — Dick  Rockman,  Herbert 
Spiro,  John  Robinson. 

Sun — George  Richie,  John  Feeney,  Roland 
Kilbon. 

World-Telegram  —  Allan  Keller,  Murray 
Davis,  Cecil  Carnes,  Irving  Johnson,  Asa 
Bondages,  Helen  Worden,  Freddy  O’Connor, 
Henry  Lee. 

INS — Edward  Gottlieb,  William  McCullough, 
Bill  Chapman,  Jane  Cochrane. 

UP — Joseph  Myler,  Robert  Musel,  Van 
Campbell. 

AP — Pat  McGrady,  Norman  Lodge,  Scott 
Hershey,  Gardner  Bri<lge,  Charles  Grumich. 

City  News — Tom  Pennell,  Bill  Donohue, 
Arthur  M.  Taylor,  George  O'Brien,  Loren 
Disney,  James  A.  Murray,  James  Durkin,  Jim 
Golden. 

Standard  News — Marshal  Covert,  Sam  Ru- 
benstein,  Milton  Lewin. 

I 

Photographers 

AP— John  Lindsay,  Ix>uis  Johrden,  Joseph 
Ceneva. 

Times  Wide-World — George  Alexanderson, 
Bob  Wands,  Carl  Nessensohn,  Benjamin  Green- 
haus,  Sam  Falk,  Fred  Morgan,  George  Keeley, 
Kenneth  Lucas,  Wilfred  Morgan,  Herman 
Meyer. 

Acme — Frank  Merta,  M.  J.  Ackerman, 
Charles  Corte,  Joe  Boyle,  Louis  Reinhardt. 

Mirror — John  Reidy. 

Sun — Anthony  Lanza,  Joseph  Lyons. 

Post — Tony  Calvacco,  Barney  Stein,  Carl 
•  laston.  Sam  Mellor. 

World-Telegram — A1  Aumuller,  Allan  Fisher, 
Edward  Lynch. 

Journal-.lmerican — Bill  Finn,  Henry  McAl¬ 
lister,  Eddie  McKevitt,  J.ack  Layer,  \V.  Hear- 
field.  George  Brown. 

It  was  explained  at  the  Daily  News  that 
the  entire  photographic  staff  was  used. 
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Townsends  loin 
Calkins  &  Holden 
As  Partners 

Albert  Haase  Becomes 
President  of  Townsend  Insti¬ 
tute  ...  To  Work  with  Stores 

W.  S.  and  A.  J.  Townsend  this  week 
announced  their  retirement  from  the 
Townsend  Advertising  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  to  become  partners 
in  the  New  York  advertising  agency 
of  Calkins  &  Holden.  Albert  E.  Haase, 
one-time  director  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  has  been 
named  by  the  Townsends  as  president 
of  the  Institute.  The  brothers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  remain  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Addition  of  the  Townsends  to  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden  will  effect  no  change 
in  that  organization,  it  was  stated.  J. 
Sherwood  Smith  is  president,  James  A. 
Clarke,  vice-president  and  R.  P.  Clay- 
berger,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Reilly  Institute  Chairman 

William  J.  Reilly,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Straight  Thinking,  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Townsend  Institute.  Leon  Soudant, 
with  the  organization  for  four  years, 
has  been  named  vice-president  and 
Helen  Collins,  secretary. 

Mr.  Haase  said  that  after  Jan.  15  the 
institute  will  cease  to  train  national 
advertisers  in  the  Townsend  evaluation 
system  and  will  concentrate  on  retail 
organizations  such  as  department 
stores.  At  present  the  institute  has 
twenty-two  members,  including  four¬ 
teen  agencies,  six  national  advertiseis 
and  two  department  stores.  These 
clients  will  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
set-up,  Haase  said. 

Plan  Created  Controversy 

The  Townsend  system  has  been  a 
center  of  controversy  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  for  several  years,  with  some 
agencies  opposing  it.  Lord  &  Thomas 
resigned  the  Quaker  Oats  account  in 
June,  rather  than  adopt  the  Townsend 
system.  The  institute,  however,  has 
continued  to  grow.  A  new  set-up  was 
established  in  October  of  this  year, 
when  the  name  was  changed  from 
Townsend  &  Townsend,  Inc.,  and  the 
scope  of  its  services  was  broadened. 

SPLIT  UP  ACCOUNT 

The  three  sales  companies  that  com¬ 
prise  the  Hiram  Walker-Gooderham 
&  Worts  group  in  U.  S.  A.  are  to  have 
separate  advertising  agencies  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  account  of 
Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  which  includes 
Canadian  Club,  Ten  High  and  a  line 
of  gins,  will  remain  with  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  will 
resign  the  G.  &  W.  account  as  of  June 
30,  1939.  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  will 
retain  James  Barclay  &  Co.  Ltd.  Agen¬ 
cies  have  been  invited  to  discuss  the 
G.  &  W.  account,  it  was  stated. 

FRONT  PAGE  LABOR  ADS 

Labor  and  advertising  precedents 
were  broken  in  Boston  last  week 
when  a  teamsters’  union  ran  a  series 
of  page  one  advertisements  in  Bos¬ 
ton  papers  condemning  a  warehouse¬ 
men’s  imion  for  allegedly  break¬ 
ing  faith  with  the  A.  &  P.  stores 
management  by  declaring  a  so-called 
unauthorized  strike.  The  front  page 
ads  were  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
Teamster’s  Union,  Local  25  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  or  the  parent  international  body, 
approximately  $7,000. 


Half  of  ANA  Members  Will 
Increase  Ad  Budget  15^ 

FIFTY  PER  CENT  of  the  national  advertisers  surveyed  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  New  York,  this 
week  reported  that  they  plan  to  invest  on  an  average  15  Vr 
more  in  advertising  in  1939  than  in  1938  and  an  additional 
A2* '(  will  invest  the  same.  About  84 9?  of  the  same  companies 


anticipate  better  sales  than  in 
crease  being  13 9^. 

The  survey  covered  182  leading 
national  manufacturers  who  xise  ad¬ 
vertising  and  expend  varying  amounts 
yearly  from  $50,000  to  over  $1,000,000 
each  in  all  lines  including  petroleum 
products,  drugs,  toilet  articles,  grocery 
products,  textiles  and  wearing  apparel, 
distilling,  brewing,  household  appli¬ 
ances,  insurance,  iron  and  steel,  etc. 
About  the  only  classifications  omitted 
are  automobile  and  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“It  is  encouraging  to  note”  said  Paul 
B.  West,  president  of  the  Association, 
in  releasing  the  figures,  “that  these 
national  manufacturers,  on  the  whole, 
are  planning  for  1939  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  has  been  evident  over 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Eighty- 
four  per  cent  of  those  replying  expect 
better  sales  than  in  1938,  13%  antici¬ 
pate  the  same  as  in  1938,  and  only 
3%  expect  a  decrease.  Only  8%  plan 
a  decrease  in  advertising  and  this  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  peculiar  in¬ 
dustry  conditions. 

“At  the  same  time,  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  are  being  kept  flexible,  perhaps 
more  so  than  ever  before.  Few  na- 


1938,  the  average  expected  in- 

tional  advertisers  find  it  possible  to 
srt  up  a  rigid  annual  budget.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  in  most  cases  for  re¬ 
viewing  the  budget  semi-annually, 
quarterly  or  even  monthly.  Thus,  ad¬ 
verse  business  or  political  conditions 
will  result  in  quick  downward  revi¬ 
sions.  At  the  same  time,  many  of 
those  at  present  planning  the  same  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  as  in  19.'>8 
indicated  that  their  budgets  would 
be  increased  later  if  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  better  sales  prospects  are 
realized. 

“The  increased  dollar  exp>endiiure 
for  advertising  will  not,  of  cojrae, 
mean  an  equal  increase  in  volume  if 
advertising  costs  continue  to  go  up, 
as  indeed  they  have  since  1929.  That 
is  a  condition  which  has  and  is  worry¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  and  certain 
shifts  in  media  may  occur  as  a  result. 
Profitable  sales  can  only  be  made  as 
a  result  of  profitable  advertising. 
W’hen  the  cost  of  a  medium  becomes 
too  high,  the  manufacturer  is,  of 
course,  forced  to  turn  to  other 
media  to  carry  his  message  to  the 
oublic.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


JOHN  F.  TROMMER,  INC.,  brewer, 

has  appointed  the  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  account  effective  Jan.  1. 

Oskar  Schaefer,  maker  of  Durodent, 
and  Kulite  Corporation,  both  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dental  products,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Acorn  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  their  advertising. 

William  Jenkins  Advertising,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  effective  Dec.  31,  will  discon¬ 
tinue  handling  the  account  of  Na¬ 
tional  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Rit  Products  Corporation,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  the  Chicago  office  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Rit  Tints  and  Dyes. 

Griesedieck  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  has  appointed  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Batten,  Bartoh,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  to  handle  its  account,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Climaline  Company,  Canton,  O., 
makers  of  Bowlene,  Softene  and  Cli- 
malene,  has  appointed  Fuller,  Smith 
&  Ross,  Cleveland  agency,  to  direct 
its  advertising  effective  Jan.  1. 

John  H.  Dunham  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  John  R.  Thompson 
Company,  Chicago,  proprietors  of 
Thompson’s  Restaurants. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


DAVID  GAMBLE,  JR.,  previously 
with  J.  Stirling  Getchell  and  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company,  New  York 
agency. 

Arthur  J.  Perry,  formerly  with 


McCann -Erickson,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Viking  Radio  Productions  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  production. 

Edward  S.  McKay,  formerly  in  the 
publicity  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Utility  Engineering 
and  Service  Corporation,  has  joined 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Houston,  Tex.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

E.  E.  Rotham,  vice-president  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Detroit 
agency,  has  announced  formation  of 
Edward  E.  Rothman,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  a  new  Detroit  automotive  trade 
publication.  Hal  Ressler,  former  De¬ 
troit  newspaperman  and  lately  pub¬ 
licity  director  in  the  automotive  field 
will  be  editorial  director  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  to  be  devoted  to  the  used  car 
and  truck  field. 

Don  Barry,  formerly  with  Schenley 
Products  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  Ethical  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

■ 

Seek  Mutual  Pact 
To  Curb  Publicity 

Decision  to  query  all  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  on  their  attitude 
toward  a  proposal  to  curb  publicity 
by  a  mutual  agreement  was  reached 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  in  San 
Francisco  last  week. 

The  action  was  decided  upon  after 
a  presentation  of  the  publicity  prob¬ 
lem  by  Kenneth  G.  Stacy,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News. 
Necessity  of  facing  increasing  costs 
and  of  furthering  quality  standards 
v/ere  stressed  by  Mr.  Stacy  and  by 
other  speakers  in  a  discussion  of  the 
project.  Mr.  Stacy  defined  the  ob¬ 
jective  as  elimination  of  the  “inconse- 
quental.” 


CANADIAN  ADS 

Approximately  $85,000  will  be  spent 
by  the  British  Columbia  Government 
this  year  in  tourist  advertising.  With 
the  San  Francisco  World  Fair  draw¬ 
ing  thousands  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  a 
large  portion  of  the  appropriation  will 
be  expended  on  drawing  these  tourists 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Stewart 
McIntosh,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  is  the 
agency.  Plans  for  an  intensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  United  States, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  draw  additional 
tourists  to  the  Province  next  year, 
were  outlined  by  R.  L.  Desmond,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Hotel 
Association,  at  the  general  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  association  held  in  the 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec. 

OKAYS  DENTAL  ADS 

The  right  of  Doctor  David  Cowaa 
dentist  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  advertise 
dentistry  in  British  Columbia  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can¬ 
ada,  when  an  appeal  was  dismissed 
of  the  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
British  Columbia.  The  latter  obtained 
an  injunction  Nov.  29,  1937,  restrain¬ 
ing  Cowan  from  advertising  dentistry 
in  Elast  Kootenay  newspapers.  On  ap¬ 
peal  of  Cowan  the  Court  of  Appeal  set 
aside  the  injunction.  The  dental  col¬ 
lege  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  Ottawa,  and  the 
case  was  heard  in  October,  when 
judgment  was  reserved. 

CANADIAN  APPLE  ADS 

Arrangements  are  completed  now 
for  the  big  advertising  campaign 
throughout  the  four  western  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces  in  order  to  push  the 
big  British  Columbia  crop  of  Okana¬ 
gan  apples  across  to  the  consumers. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  $20,000  will 
be  spent  in  advertising  by  the  fruit 
board,  which  also  includes  a  $6,000 
appropriation  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Old  Country.  Four  me¬ 
diums  will  be  used,  newspaper,  radio, 
billboard  and  window  cards.  In  the 
Old  Country,  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment  is  spending  $40,000  to  advertise 
Canadian  apples. 

PLAN  N.  I.  DAIRY  ADS 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Dec.  19— Producers 
of  other  fluid  foods  with  the  vision  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  advertis¬ 
ing  have  taken  a  vast  market  from  the 
dairy  industry.  Col.  Charles  C.  Kah- 
lert,  vice-president  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  and  Dorrance,  New  York 
agency  handling  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
motion  account  of  tlie  New  Jersey 
Council,  declared  at  a  meeting  here 
Dec.  15  of  the  New  Jersey  Official 
Grade  “A”  Milk  Dealers  Association. 
Although  no  definite  details  have  been 
announced,  (Tol.  Kahlert’s  talk  paved 
the  way  for  a  co-operative  advertising 
campaign  for  the  New  Jersey  dairy 
industry. 
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AD  FACTS,  NO.  13  | 

For  the  thirteenth  in  its  series  of  v' 
Advertising  Facts,  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  ; 
vertising,  ANPA,  has  collected  a  group  y 
of  local  newspaper  success  stories  de-  = ' 
signed  to  show  the  “varied  and  un-  J 
limited  power  of  newspaper  space.”  • 

Prepared  for  “gentlemen  from  Mis-  : 
souri  who  want  to  be  shown  what 
newspaper  advertising  can  do,”  the 
folder  contains  retail  success  stories 
from  Chicago,  Lexington.  Ky;  New 
Orleans,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  New  York,  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Sarnia.  Ont.;  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  several  others. 
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feExampretoAlMen  THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

The  verdict  awarded  against  West-  By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


The  verdict  awarded  against  West-  By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

em  Union,  upholding  a  property  right  - — - - - - 

oir;  i"  "  "Awful  Fresh"  MacFarlane  s  Ad  Laurels  Threatened 

11  ered  by  a  Jury  Dec.  14  before  Justice 

.  Edward  R.  Koch  in  Supreme  Court,  FOR  GENERAL  DIZZINESS  of  ad-  batting  with  humor  the  big  space 

ounsts  York,  gives  advertising  agency  vertising  copy  which  nevertheless  placed  by  chain  stores.” 

•  men,  who  deal  in  ideas,  plenty  to  sells  goods,  we  have  heretofore  given  “Silver  dollars  for  98  cents”  was  his 

^  think  about.  the  palm  to  “Awful  Fresh”  MacFar-  biggest  special  the  first  week  in  De- 

Manuel  G.  Rodriquez  was  awarded  lane,  the  “Scotch  candy  maker”  of  cember  following  a  campaign  in  which 

S6,500  in  his  suit  against  Western  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  who  has  he  had  sold  “eggs  not  over  two  years 

!%•  I  Union  which  was  held  to  have  used  old,  and  hams  that  grow  better  with 

his  plan  for  a  fiat  rate  to  any  part  of  - — a 

i  the  country  for  telegrams  sent  by 

travelers  stating  current  information 
M  on  their  tours. 

•  Mr.  Rodriquez  said  he  proposed  his 

idea  in  1930  to  John  C.  Williver,  first 
.ice-president  of  W.  U.  The  plain- 
iff  said  he  was  told  that  there  was  no 
'  held  for  the  idea,  except,  perhaps,  in 

Cowaa  radio.  Mr.  Rodriquez  said  he  went  to 
ivertise  Postal  Telegraph  with  a  similar  result. 

/as  up-  Jn  1935,  both  companies  began  using 
f  Can-  the  idea.  Both  were  sued  by  Mr. 
smissed  Rodriquez  and  Postal  settled  out  of 
eons  of  court.  Although  Mr.  Rodriquez  sug- 
btained  jested  use  of  the  name  “Travelgrams,” 
sstrain-  and  Western  Union  advertised 
entistrj'  'Toiuate,”  the  plaintiff  s  attorneys 
On  ap-  said  the  ownership  of  the  idea  was  at 

al  set  issue  and  that  the  name  designating  it  is  none  too  good;  if  you  believe  it  is, 

col-  was  of  no  importance.  .  .  "P  O  Cl*rk"  we’ll  buy  something  from  vou.” 


old,  and  hams  that  grow  better  with 
age,”  and  in  which  he  had  played  up 
his  clerks  and  his  store  as  nothing 
short  of  needing  a  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“White  elephant  copy”  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man  would  call  it.  But,  Grocer 
Hauser  has  waylaid  the  white  ele¬ 
phant,  handed  him  a  peanut,  and 


and  $9.32  cash  on  hand,  among  the 
many  items  of  his  financial  statement. 

The  statement  also  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  information: 

“Our  business  is  still  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  We  made  a  gain  of  ten  dollars 
in  volume  in  sales  last  week  and  have 
now  employed  a 
new  clerk.  You 
ought  to  see 
him — he’s  plenty 
dumb. 

“We  have  been 
reliably  informed 
that  several 
wholesale  men 
are  anticipating 
opening  charge 
accounts  with  us, 
but  through  em¬ 
barrassment  o  r 

D  ki  u  timidity  they 

R.  N.  Hauser  ,  r  i  j  x 

ha  ve  failed  to 


turned  him  for  a  “Corrigan”  loop,  all  approach  us  on  the  subject.  For  their 


to  his  own  advantage. 

"Looks  Like  a  Hog  Pen' 


information,  we*  would  be  interested 
in  opening  three  or  four  long-term 


About  his  store  he  declares  in  two  ^counts. 


column  by  12  inch  advertisements, 
“Our  store  looks  like  a  hog  p>en— we 


Owner  Former  Bonk  President 

Hauser,  a  former  bank  president  in 


Mr.  Hauser's  conception  of  "P.  O.  Clark”  we’ll  buy  something  from  you.” 


eme  This  is  believed  to  be  the  fourth  picture  he  prints  in  his  ads  calling  And  all  the  time  he  is  running  down  of  living  and  some  of  the  worst,  having 

™  verdict  in  the  entire  country  uphold-  owner.  his  own  business  in  printed  word,  it  been  president  and  stock  holder  in  a 

.  when  ing  property  rights  in  ideas.  A  $2,500  u  •  o  producing  good  results.  He  is  not  bank,  and  having  also  hit  the  bottom 

verdict  was  awarded  for  an  advertis-  built  seven  stores  from  scratch,  chiefly  making  a  fortune,  not  even  a  huge  when  ill-health  overtook  him. 

ing  slogan  in  New  York:  Healy  vs.  through  a  devil-may-care  disregard  profit,  but  he  is  gaining  a  livelihood  by  He  is  essentially  a  small-time  grocer 

,DS  Macy— “Macy  Christmas  and  Happy  of  the  conventional  rules  of  retail  hig  unique  advertising,  and  enjoying  now,  uses  less  than  $10  a  week  for 

now  Year.  In  Indiana,  a  plantiff  was  advertising.  (E.  &  P.,  May  7,  1938,  every  advertisement  he  composes.  advertising,  runs  a  large  advertise- 

impaign  swarded  $9,000  for  a  Chesterfield  cig-  page  9.)  Located  at  600  South  Elm  street  in  ment  when  his  financial  condition  and 

Cana-  arette  promotion  idea  and  in  the  state  A  sample:  “LADIES  ONLY— Give  Greensboro,  his  business  is  across  the  inspiration  click  together,  and  uses 

ush  the  Washington  a  plaintifi  won  $7,500  your  old  man  a  Valentine.  You  ^can  street  from  “The  Giant  Food  Store,”  small  space  with  consistency.  During 
Okana-  f®*'  ®  Century  Brewing  Co.  advertis-  afford  to  fill  the  Old  Devil  up.  •  •  •  which  provided  him  with  the  name  the  last  watermelon  season  he  ad- 

sumers.  ^8  slogan.  There  is  no  record  of  the  Now  comes  a  worthy  compietitor  for  f^j.  fijg  jq  60-foot  retail  grocery  vertised  melons  “at  your  own  price, 

OOO  will  ''umber  of  cases  settled  out  of  court  as  the  Awful  Fresh  laurels,  the  Midget  business.  “All  the  other  stores  were  and  if  you  don’t  want  to  pay  that, 

le  fruit  0  Neill  vs.  Kudner  was  last  week.  Store  on  Midget  Square  in  Greensboro,  bragging  about  having  the  best  of  come  on  down  and  we’ll  give  you  one.” 

i  $6,000  ■  N.  C.,  advertised  by  ite  owner  as  the  everything,”  he  said,  “so  there  was  Of  his  financial  .statement  one  custo- 

ig  cam-  AaGneV,  JVdVGrtiSGr,  sorriest  store  in  the  entire  .state.  nothing  I  could  do  but  have  the  worst,  mer  said,  “It  looked  so  much  like 

lur  me-  ^  have  something  different,”  he  mine,  I  decided  to  trade  here.”  His 

r,  radio.  oUGCl  lOT  JLiJDGI  Its  story,  as  told  by  Marvin  Sykes  of  said,  “so  I  became  the  owner  of  the  advertisements  have  been  clipped  and 

In  the  Tjjg  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  the  Greensboro  News  staff,  follows:  sorriest  store.”  His  store  is  not  an  sent  all  over  the  country,  he  says,  and 

govern-  York  Suoreme  Court  Tupsdav  in  a  “The  sorriest  store  in  the  entire  ultra-modem  establishment— far  from  he  has  a  standing  request  to  send 


got  so  many  country  hams  you  ought  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  and  a  former 
to  see  it,”  and  about  his  clerks,  “Our  wholesaler  of  considerable  means,  lost 
clerks  are  pretty  dumb  and  discourte-  everything  he  owned  following  a  try 
ous  —  especially  our  butcher,”  and  at  the  stock  market.  He  says  “A  man 
about  his  business  policies,  “Our  credit  must  be  down  and  out  to  know  what 
is  none  too  good;  if  you  believe  it  is,  the  masses  really  read  in  an  advertise- 
we’ll  buy  something  from  you.”  ment.”  He  has  seen  some  of  the  best 


le  fruit  O'Neill  vs.  Kudner  was  last  week. 

i  $6,000  ■ 

ig  cam-  Agency,  AdvGrtisGr, 
r  raX  NBC  SuGd  foi  LlbGl 


govern-  York  Supreme  Court  Tuesday  in  a  “The  sorriest  store  in  the  entire  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

dvertise  unanimous  decision  sustained  the  suf-  state”  is  the  proud  boast  of  Robert  U-  Many  who  view  it  proclaim  they  copies  of  his  ads  to  seyeral  large  firms, 

ficiency  of  a  complaint  for  $100  000  N.  Hauser,  small-time  retail  grocer,  have  never  heard  his  boast  of  “sor-  He  started  his  present  store  on  $2,- 

damages  against  Benton  &  Bowles  concerning  his  “Midget  Store  on  Mid-  riness”  contested.  000  capital  outlay,  in  July,  1937.  Today 

>S  General  Foods  Corp  and  National  liet  Square.”  His  sale  of  silver  dollars  was  a  he  says,  his  stock  represents  an  out- 

oducers  Broadcasting  Corp  in  a  suit  which  And  he  is  putting  on  a  newspaper  “flop”  according  to  the  cash  register,  lay  of  approximately  $6,000,  and  is  still 

ision  to  charged  the  defendants  with  libel  dur-  ‘-'dvertising  campaign  to  prove  it.  but  it  stirred  up  about  as  much  local  “the  sorriest  store  in  the  entire  state.” 

dvertis-  ing  a  radio  broadcast  and  ordered  a  “Anything  people  will  read  is  good  publicity  as  George  Washington’s  sup-  As  to  annual  gross  business,  Mr. 

rom  the  trial  of  the  action  Frnest  A  Arnold  advertising,”  he  says,  “and  anything  Posed  stunt  with  the  big  coin.  “SIL-  Hauser  says  the  Midget  Store  runs 

:  Kah-  BndWalte^W  Tese  sLTritvdX^^^^^  they  won’t  read  is  wasted.  I  get  10  ^  DOLLARS,  Sale  begins  at  9  a.  m.  close  to  $100,000,  but  that  might  be 

,  Smith,  tinder  the  name  of  Arnold  &  Frese’,  times  as  much  good  out  of  these  V/hile  stock  of  about  100  lasts,  one  to  taken  with  a  gram  of  salt.  There  is 


N.  Hauser,  small-time  retail  grocer,  have  never  heard  his  boast  of  “sor- 
concerning  his  “Midget  Store  on  Mid-  riness  contested. 


V  York  are  the  plaintiffs, 
ral  pro-  The  defendants  are  charged  with 
Jersey  libelling  the  plaintiffs  in  a  short  play 
ng  here  broadca.st  over  WJZ  on  Nov.  7,  1937, 
Official  V’hich  was  sponsored  by  the  Diamond 
ociation.  Cr^’sial  Salt  Co.,  a  subsidiary  company 
ive  been  af  General  Foods.  Benton  &  Bowles 
k  paved  *re  fte  agents  for  General  Foods,  ac- 
krertising  carding  to  the  complaint.  In  the  play, 
;y  dairy  the  plaintiffs  assert,  Arnold  &  Frese  is 
ve.'icribid  as  a  nearly  bankrupt  con- 
fern  absconding  with  clients  funds. 
The  defendants  contend  that  they  did 
series  of  j  Juiow  of  the  existence  of  the  plain - 
1  of  Ad-  .  concern  and  that  the  play  obvi- 
l  a  group  not  depict  them.  Under  the 

aries  de-  of  the  Appellate  Division  the 

and  un-  » ‘^[ntiffs  state  a  sufficient  cause  of 
•  space.”  which  will  be  finally  deter- 

■om  Mis-  by  trial. 

X,  ”'^the  New  MONTREAL  OFFICE 


rfi  U 


a  customer,  each  98  cents,”  his  adver-  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  sum  bulks 
tisement  ran.  large  considering  the  size  of  the  store, 

“We  sold  only  six,”  he  related,  due  to  its  original  advertising, 
“although  hundreds  of  persons  camt  ■ 

around  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.”  MORE  ADS  IN  '39 
Asked  why  the  sale  was  so  small,  he  Chicago,  Dec.  19 — Increased  adver- 
replied:  tising  appropriations  for  1939  were 

Bank  Sold  Them  Cheap  announced  here  today  at  a  meeting  of 

“I  told  them  I  couldn’t  guarantee  1^0  sales  representatives  attending  the 
them  because  the  bank  had  let  me  annual  convention  of  A.  Stein  &  Co. 
have  them  for  a  little  over  75  cents  Campaigns  in  newspapers  and  roto- 
oach,  and  they  were  afraid  of  the  gravure  sections  in  selected  cities  will 
dollars.”  His  “little  over”  75  cents,  supplement  copy  in  general  magazines 
of  course,  had  been  a  25-cent  piece,  for  Paris  garters,  “Free-Swing”  sus- 
but  his  twist  of  the  sentence  had  ponders.  Hickory  foundations  and 
played  havoc  with  the  sale.  girdles.  MeJunkin  Advertising  Co., 

His  current  interest  is  the  reorgani-  Chicago,  handles  the  account, 
zation,  through  advertisements  though  ^  «  « -t?  * 

not  in  reality,  of  his  store.  His  board  HEINZ  CAMPAIGN 
of  directors  is  much  publicized,  and  a  Newspapers  are  to  be  used  by  the 
picture  of  the  chairman  has  been  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  in 
published.  He  published  a  detailed  an  extensive  schedule  for  Junior  Food, 


The  Little  Midget  Store  in  all  its  glory. 


s  stories  ir  ‘different’  advertisements  as  I  would  financial  statement  in  which  he  in-  a  new  product  for  children  from  1  to  6 

Cv'  New  t  and  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  out  of  a  regular  one.”  eluded  “money  borrowed  from  clerks  years  old.  Magazines  will  be  added 

ia*  Little  has  opened  an  office  in  His  advertisements  cause  a  stir  to  pay  taxes”  and  “checks  issued  later.  The  campaign  follows  tests  in 

■ll'  Mass.;  under  the  name  Kenyon  and  every  time  they  appear  in  the  Greens-  which  they  have  promised  to  hold  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Los  An- 

•  Marion!  Ltd.,  with  Dexter  Schnebly  boro  Daily  News,  his  chief  medium,  until  Monday.”  He  listed  a  bunch  of  geles.  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  handles 

’  uianager.  His  copy  is  for  the  purpose  of  “com-  turnips,  back  due  salaries,  mortgages,  the  account. 
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Printers  Rebuff  Guild 
In  Chicago  Strike  Move 


The  guild  Dec.  21  threw  picket  lines 
around  the  homes  of  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  after  much  bantering  with 
neighbors,  the  strikers  dispersed  and 
did  not  return. 

N.  Y.  Wage  Agreement 


Printing  Trades  Pickets  at  Two  Stores  for  Different 
Reason  Are  Withdrawn  as  ANG  Joins 
Line  .  .  .  Union  Hits  “Interlopers" 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  22— Attempts  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  to  enlist 
support  of  the  Printing  Trades  Unions 
in  the  strike  of  the  Hearst  plant  unit, 
now  in  its  17  th  day,  failed  this  week 
when  printing  trades  unions  with¬ 
drew  their  pickets  from  State  street 
where  they  have  been  picketing  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company  and  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Company  in  an  effort 
to  gain  their  co-operation  in  having  the 
Downtown  Shopping  News  printed  in 
a  union  shop. 

UnioR  Explains  Its  Action 

Last  Saturday,  the  guild  sent  pickets 
to  State  street,  charging  Fields  and 
other  department  stores  advertising 
in  the  Hearst  papers  was  unfair.  Guild 
pickets  marched  alongside  of  printing 
trades  imion  pickets,  both  carrying 
signs  charging  unfairness,  but  for 
different  reasons. 

Following  an  emergency  conference 
today  of  the  Chicago  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  announcement  was 
made  of  the  decision  to  withdraw 
pickets  of  the  printing  trades  unions. 
-A  statement  outlining  reasons  for  such 
action  said; 

“Our  pickets  have  now  been  with¬ 
drawn,  not  because  these  two  stores 
are  now  fair  to  the  printing  trades 
unions,  but  because  of  certain  irre¬ 
sponsible  actions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  who 
without  consulting  us,  sent  people  on 
our  picket  line,  marching  up  and  down 
with  our  pickets  and  carrying  signs 
without  the  union  label.  Such  action 
does  not  help  the  cause  of  labor,  but 
rather  hinders  it  by  making  a  tra¬ 
vesty  of  labor’s  powerful  weapon,  the 
organized  picket  line. 

“Had  the  guild  first  started  a  picket 
line  the  printing  trades  unions  would 
not  have  become  interlopers,  putting 
forward  separate  grievances.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  same  courtesy  should 
have  been  accorded  tjs.  Our  con¬ 
troversy  with  Donnelley  and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Donnelley  is  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  public  announcement  was 
made  more  than  three  months  ago 
of  our  intent  to  picket  those  stores 
that  own  Downtown  Shopping  News. 
For  us,  that  is  the  only  immediate 
issue  we  have  with  these  stores. 

"Stti  Bad  Precedent" 

“We  think  the  action  of  the  guild 
leaders  sets  a  very  bad  precedent  in 
labor  disputes  in  this  city,  inasmuch 
as  their  action  tends  to  make  ridicul¬ 
ous  a  serious  and  planned  picketing 
campaign  launched  by  organizations 
that  have  over  a  long  period  of  time 
maintained  a  reputation  for  seriously 
endeavoring  to  resolve  disputes  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  grotesque  stunts  that 
tend  only  to  bring  labor  action  into 


of  these  newspapers  does  not  question 
the  right  of  the  guild  to  voice  opin¬ 
ions  ...  if  these  opinions  are  based 
on  truth.  The  management  of  these 
newspapers  has  not  been  and  will  not 
be  harsh  with  the  employes  who  went 
out  on  strike.  However,  most  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  now  picket¬ 
ing  and  campaigning  against  the 
Hearst  newspapers  have  never  been 
on  a  Hearst  payroll.  They  are  pro¬ 
fessional  ‘sympathizers’  and  profes¬ 
sional  ‘agitators’  representing,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
public  in  general  .  .  .  representing  a 
minority  that  cannot  dictate  to  these 
newspapers,  to  our  advertisers,  or  to 
our  readers,  if  the  spirit  of  American¬ 
ism  and  the  rights  of  a  free  press  are 
to  continue.” 

Charles  Johnson,  vice-president  of 
the  local  guild  and  City  News  Bureau 
reporter  in  the  county  building,  was 
charged  with  assault  and  battery  fol¬ 
lowing  an  encounter  with  Joseph  Gar¬ 
rett,  American  reporter,  Dec.  21. 
Johnson’s  case  was  continued  until 
Jan.  27.  He  has  applied  for  a  war¬ 
rant,  charging  Garrett  with  assault 
and  battery. 

Charges  that  the  Hearst  management 
has  caused  a  lockout  of  employes  on 
strike,  were  made  by  guild  leaders 
following  a  conference  Dec.  16  between 
representatives  of  the  local  guild  and 
publishers  of  the  Hearst  pai>ers. 

After  the  meeting,  the  management 
isued  a  statement  asserting  that  “very 
many”  strikers  had  returned  and  had 
been  put  back  to  work  without  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  publishers  further 
stated  that  many  of  the  jobs  in  the 
two  papers  had  been  filled  and  some 
had  been  found  to  be  imnecessary. 
For  jobs  remaining  vacant  the  pub¬ 
lishers  stated  they  were  wilUng  to  re¬ 
employ  without  discrimination  former 
“incumbents  who  applied  for  work.” 
Wilkes-Barre  Hearing 
THE  NLRB  Dec.  22  fixed  Dec.  28  for 

a  hearing  on  the  petition  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Office  Work¬ 
ers,  AFL,  for  recognition  as  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agency  for  the  non-mechanical 
staffs  of  Wilkes-Barre’s  three  daily 
newspapers,  publication  of  which  has 
been  halted  since  Oct.  3  by  a  guild 
strike.  Publishers  and  representatives 
of  the  guild  and  the  Office  Worker’s 
union  have  been  ordered  to  appicar. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
Thursday  it  was  reported  that  Frank 
W’agner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.,  who  has  sought  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  to  break  the  deadlock,  had 
approached  the  strikers  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agent  with  a  plan  for  a  set¬ 
tlement  and  calling  for  resumption  of 
publication  of  the  three  dailies. 


Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
Dec.  13  reached  an  agreement  on  a 
scale  of  minimum  wages  granting  in¬ 
creases  to  some  staff  members.  Put 
into  effect  immediately,  the  new  scale 
had  been  proposed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  outset  of  negotiations  in 
July  when  it  took  the  stand  that  it 
would  recognize  any  minimum  wage 
scale  upon  which  both  parties  would 
agree,  whether  or  not  a  contract 
would  be  entered  into.  Negotiations 
are  continuing,  no  contract  having  as 
yet  been  agreed  upon. 


General  Strike 
Fails  to  Close 
Paris  Edition 


Herald  Tribtine  Overcomes 
Many  Difficulties  in 
Printing  at  Orleans 


U  KABON  TRIOMPHEXA 
PE  U  DHTTATPRE  D  DWE  MIMni 


Neat  trick  used  by  Le  Matin  when  it  tied 
lack  of  type  in  general  strike  in  Pn 
Nov.  30  is  shown  above.  First  column  in 
written  in  long  hand,  and  a  plate  was  nun 
from  a  photo  of  the  manuscript,  - 


Paris — Despite  the  general  strike 
called  Nov.  30  and  the  walkout  of  its 
own  printers,  stereotypers  and  press¬ 
men,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
European  Edition  succeeded  in  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  a  foiu'-page  paper 
that  day. 

Only  a  half-dozen  among  all  Paris’ 
35  dailies  were  able  to  appear.  One 
other  was  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  only  American 
daily  in  Europe,  circumvented  the 
strike  simply  by  hiring  the  plant  of 
the  Republicain  Orleanais,  afternoon 
newspaper  at  Orleans,  75  miles  from 
Paris. 

Printing  Difficnltits  Ovnrcemn 

The  operators  who  set  tsrpe  for  the 
strike  edition  could  read  no  English; 
they  followed  copy  letter  by  letter  and 
had  no  idea  what  they  were  setting. 
Night  Editor  Edward  J.  Haffel,  with 
two  copy-readers,  Robert  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  E.  R.  Noderer,  had  to  invent 
a  head  schedule  from  an  assortment 
of  seven  headline  types.  After  the 
supply  of  one  type  was  exhausted — 
most  of  the  head  type  was  still  locked 
in  the  Republicain’s  own  forms  for 
the  day — Haffel  had  to  switch  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  Some  heads  turned  up  in 
the  paper’s  usual  Bodoni  dress.  The 
printers  could  not  tmderstand  the 
reasoning  of  Americans  in  wanting 
heads  “stepped;”  the  usual  French 
headline  is  a  flush-and-hanging- 
indent  affair  which  keeps  going  until 
the  headwriter  finishes  what  he  has  to 


say. 


The  strike  in  newspaper  plants  was 
the  only  one  in  Paris  which  was  at 
all  “general,”  as  ordered  by  the 
French  Labor  Federation.  Morning 
paper  mechanical  crews  were  ordered 
by  their  unions  to  halt  work  Tuesday 
night,  to  prevent  publication  of 
Wednesday,  Nov.  30,  morning  papers. 
Afternoon  crews  struck  Wednesday. 


bilization  orders,  the  back  of  tk 
strike  was  easily  broken  in  all  limf 
except  publishing.  Paris  went  to  voik, 
to  the  theatre,  and  to  lunch  and  dinar 
as  usual. 

Decision  to  publish  the  Herald  Trik 
une  at  Orleans  was  made  at  dm 
Tuesday  by  Laurence  Hills,  editor  d 
the  Herald  Tribune  European  Ediil 
and  foreign  service  manager,  by  U 
Hawkins,  managing  editor,  and 
Renee  Brasier,  business  managa.  ; 

Reporters  under  Day  City  EdiM 
Eric  Sevareid  turned  out  ad 
copy  to  be  sent  to  Orleans  by  5  p  ■,'! 
when  Haffel  and  the  two  copy-readm 
left  by  train.  Two  American  members 
of  the  mechanical  department  folio*- 
ed  by  automobile,  taking  several  gal¬ 
leys  of  holdover  type,  a  cast  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  masthead,  and  type 
and  casts  for  advertisements  and  stock 
features. 

At  half-hour  intervals  Managing 
Editor  Hawkins  and  foim  rewrite  m® 
and  copy  -  readers  telephoned  late 
stories  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  These 
had  to  be  written  from  dictation  in 
longhand,  as  every  typewriter  in  the 
Republicain  plant  had  a  French  key 
board. 

Hills  is  a  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  Sun;  Hawkins 
has  been  with  the  papier  23  yeais 
Haffel  has  served  in  New  York  on  the 
Tribune,  and  Morning  Telegraph. 

Other  staff  members  are: 

Copy-readers;  Robert  W.  Thompson, 
merly  of  Milwaukee  Ser.tinel  and  INS  fofnp 
staff;  Jerome  A.  Butler,  formerly  with  Cfr 
cago,  St.  Louis  .-tnd  New  York  dailies; 

Harl,  formerly  of  the  South  Bend  Nrn- 
Times;  and  E.  R.  Noderer,  formerly  of  th 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  y'oungstoati  yindiettf 

Reporters  and  rewrite  men:  Robert  Sap- 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  Times  .md  of  * 
Chicago  Tribune  foreign  staff;  Carey 
mire,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Portland  Orrr 
gonian :  Vincent  Bugrja,  foreign  editor: 


Sevareid,  formerly  of  the  Minneapolis  | 
not;  Edwin  H.irtrich,  formerly  of  the 
Times;  Rosamond  Cole,  formerly  of  the  R:™ 
A.  Black  News  Bureau,  Washington:  B. 
Kospoth.  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Triboi*  y 
Paris  edition;  Barbara  Field,  society  ed;::'  • 
Lewis  Glynn,  financial  editor;  and  Kfrrf  ^ 
Koyen,  sports  e<litor,  formerly  of 
Toledo  Bee. 


l! 


disrepute.” 

At  a  meeting  here  Sunday  of  the 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  at  which 
Don  Stevens,  executive  secretary  of 
the  local  guild,  and  John  R.  Robinson, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  AFL  affiliate,  sjioke, 
Stevens  emphasized  the  guild  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  typiographical 
union  in  the  strike  at  the  Hearst  plant. 

The  Hearst  papers  today  issued  a 
full-page  statement  to  the  public,  re¬ 
futing  guild  charges  and  concluding 
with  the  assertion:  “The  management 


His  plan  was  for  the  strikers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  next  week  with  a  guar¬ 
antee,  which  he  offered  to  get  from 
the  publishers,  that  negotiations  for 
a  contract  would  be  opened  within  24 
hours  after  the  strikers  had  returned 
to  their  jobs.  The  guild,  according  to 
the  report,  counter-proposed  that  if 
the  three  publishers  each  would  post 
a  $25,000  bond  as  a  sign  of  good  faith, 
the  guild  would  submit  the  proposal 
to  its  membership.  If  the  member¬ 
ship  agreed,  the  strikers  would  return 
to  their  jobs. 


Two-Page  French  Papers 

The  few  French  dailies  which  ap¬ 
peared  were  able  to  recruit  enough 
pensioned  helpers  to  get  out  two-page, 
one-sheet  papers,  although  the  biggest 
afternoon  pap>er,  Paris-Soir,  produced 
eight  pages.  All  regular  mechanical 
crews,  however,  struck  100%. 

Since  Premier  Edouard  Daladier’s 
government  answered  the  strike  call 
by  requisitioning  railway,  bus  and 
subway  lines,  as  well  as  gas,  electric 
and  offier  essential  services,  in  effect 
putting  all  employes  under  army  mo- 


ANDERSON  LEFT  $18,617 1 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblishei^ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  22— By  -f, 
will  written  a  few  hours  before  h'-'j 
death  Dec.  6,  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  cor-, 
respondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Slot- 
Times,  disposed  of  an  estate  of  $18,0* 
His  widow,  the  former  Katherl' 
Lane,  and  his  sister.  Miss  Myrtle  Ms. 
Anderson  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  are 
beneficiaries.  Anderson  prepared 
own  will  on  stationery  of 
per. 
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Bulletin  is  unequalled  by  any  newspaper  of 
like  size  in  the  nation. 

Prizes,  premiums,  subscriber  contests,  ^ 
other  artificial  methods  of  stimulating  circu¬ 
lation,  have  never  been  used. 

The  Bulletin’s  standing  with  the  people ;  its 
position  among  the  newspapers  of  the  nation, 
is  the  result  of  careful  regard  for  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  home  interests: 

Building  confidence,  with  care  and  accuracy- 
in  news.  Giving  helpful  home  information. 
Supplying  features  for  every  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  home  circle. 


at  once  on  a  multitude  of  friendly  readers  for 
his  sales  messages. 

He  can  save  advertising  money  at  the  very- 
beginning  of  his  campaign,  being  able  in 
Philadelphia  to  tell  the  story  of  his  product  by 
advertising  in  a  single  medium  —  one  news¬ 
paper,  reaching  nearly  every  interested  family. 


The  romance  of  metropolitan  city  life  takes 
>n  a  different  pattern — in  Philadelphia. 

into  that  pattern,  a  golden  thread 
;  Hawkins  »t  friendly  interests  leads  to  speedy  and  profit- 
23  years  ibles  sales  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  home 
product. 

For  the  governing  emotion  of  the  people  of 
ig.  Philadelphia  is  lot'e  of  individual  home. 

So,  —  Philadelphia’s  people  buy  not  only 
Lob  hings  city  dwellers  ordinarily  buy. 

They  add  the  numberless  things  bought 
inly  by  dwellers  in  individual  homes: 

— Enjoying  ownership  of  modern  equip- 
larPicnt  and  appliances ;  going  in  for  lavor-sav- 
services ;  making  improvements,  renewals 
;  E  T-roof-top  to  basement. 

^ ioe  out  of  tcn  Philadelphia  dwellings  are 
^■^’’gle-family  homes. 

itane  ,.  single  -  family  dwellings  than  New 
f  ■ "  _  1"^  City  and  Buffalo  combined :  than 
‘j  l  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together ;  than  Detroit 


pmpson, 


And  so,  tracing  the  “golden  thread,’’  you 
find  among  Philadelphia  families  a  tie  seldom 
known  in  a  great  market  ...  of  friendly 
interests  in  home  improvements,  in  advertising 
of  new  conveniences  and  comforts,  in  reading 
one  home  newspaper.  Also,  you  come  upon 
this  bit  of  history.  A  generation  ago,  thirteen 
daily  newspapers  were  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Today,  there  are  four! 

The  Evening  Bulletin,  smallest  of  the 
original  thirteen,  growing  steadily  into  the 
pattern  of  Philadelphia  home  life,  achieved 
the  unique  position  of  being  read  in  nearlv 
every  home  in  its  city. 

With  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  dailv 
readers  in  Philadelphia,  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  one  of  America’s  largest  daily  newspapers. 

For  thirty-three  y'ears,  it  has  led  all  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspapers. 

.■\nd.  in  its  circulation  leadership.  The 


Thus  having  gained  the  friendship  of  this 
people.  The  Bulletin  gives  the  advertiser  a 
friendly  introduction  into  Philadelphia  homes. 

So,  Philadelphia  is  unusual — 

Offering  the  manufacturer  the  buying  needs 
of  the  nation’s  largest  group  of  individual, 
single-family  homes. 

Offering,  next,  the  economy  (and  added 
sales  influence)  of  thorough  home  coverage 
in  a  friendly  medium. 

Consult  your  advertising  agency  on  telling 
your  story  first  in  The  Bulletin — In  the  City 
of  Homes — At  one  of  the  lowest  advertising 
costs  in  the  great  markets  of  America! 

‘V.  S.  Cptisu.i  I9S0 


*nd  Cleveland.* 

Coming  into  Philadelphi 


equip- 

*ifnt,  product  or  service  to  sell, — 

The  manufacturer  starts  with  friendly  in- 
on  the  part  of  the  largest  number  of 
.tonic-loving  people  in  any  city  of  America, 
'ing  in  individual  homes.  He  can  count 


reoi^ 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  HEeI 


H.  Milhollctnd 
55  Years 

A  Newspaperman 


Charged  With  Printing 
Lottery  Tickets 

George  L.  Carey,  publisher  of  the 


Skott  “Takei 


Extensive  Coverage  i 
Of  Monopoly  Probe  i 

Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  19— NeJ 


Clinton  (Ind.)  Daily  Clintonian,  on  -YrirurKr  f,. _ coverage  on  the  monopoly  investij 

oo  '  EXCERPT  from  public  auction  notice  =.  .  handled  bv  an  avJ 


Pittsburgh  Press  President 
Started  as  Office  Boy  .  .  . 
Over  70,  He  Won't  Retire 


Dec.  20  pleaded  not  guilty  before 
Judge  Geo.  E.  Bingham  in  Vermillion 
Circuit  Court  at  Newport,  Ind.,  on 
charges  of  printing  lottery  tickets. 


in  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel: 
150  HOGS 


tion  is  being  handled  by  an  averaj 
of  50  reporters  for  dailies  and  trai 
journals,  who  hie  thousands  of  wori 


10  Boars,  all  breeds.  Balance  are  daily  on  the  inquistion  which  runs  ^ 


Carey  was  arrested  after  a  raid  was  fall  pigs  by  the  same  man  who  had  hours  each  day. 


Over  70,  He  Wont  nenre  made  on  his  shop  and  state  police  pigs  here  last  Saturday. 

A  .  a-  •  j  ,  •  1QOO  seized  25,000  sweepstake  tickets  on  ■ 

A  trifling  incident  in  1883  came  near  Sneedwav  Memorial  Dav  races  at 
ending  the  newspaper  career  of  Harry  t_  Tn  iQiq  ^  INTEREST,  perhap 

C.  Milholland,  president  of  Pittsburgh  ^  h  fathers,  the  followinj 


pigs  here  last  Saturday.  Intense  interest  in  the  work  of 

■  Temoprary  National  Economic  (anti, 

.  monopoly)  Committee,  accounts  fj 
OF  INTEREST,  pierhaps,  to  harried  average  attendance  of  400  piersons 
fathers,  the  following  “For  Sale”  The  cress  tables,  sucervised  ^ 


ent  oi  i^ttsDurgn  -  lathers,  the  toiiowmg  ror  sale  The  press  tables,  supervised 

TtTi  start,  "lilt  against  the  law  to  ^rint  such  Joseph  E^  Wills,  assistant  to  SenaJ 


at  itc  start  Rut  ^as  against  the  law  to  print  such 
Mr  Milholland  ‘‘ckets  as  his  Arm  had  printed  thou- 
sands  of  them  for  local  churches.  The 


dee  News,  weekly: 


Gallery  Sujierintendent  William  J.I 
Collins,  provide  accomodations  for  III 


then  an  office  boy  ^nas  or  mem  lor  iwai  cnurcnes.  ine  ix)G  HOUSE  to  make  lovely  Christmas  gift  ne^s^rjtej.s  An  amclifler  from  .C 
on  the  old  Eve-  hckets  were  printed  for  a  man  by  the  for  small  boy.  WE  189’  newswniere.  An  ampimer  irom  tji 


"^p7tt^b«rnb  name  of  “Meyers”  from  St.  Louis,  he  --  -  public  address  system  has  been  placef 

sYfd  said,  who  was  making  a  test  to  And  ■  each  of  the  eight  reportorial  tables 

1  eiegrapa,  a  i  u  „  carrying  questions  and  answers  cleark 

tip  was  sorrv  Police  Don  Stiver  announced  UNWITTING  CRITICAL  candor  from  jq  tjjg  reporters,  obviating  strainiM 

ickets  would  brine  850.000  and  a  mil-  University  Daily  Kan-  ears,  and  minimizing  the  dang^ 


he  was  “sorry”  oesi  pnmei. 

— PVPn  thoueh  he  State  Police  Don  Stiver  announced 
wasn’t  entirely  tickets  would  bring  $50,000  and  a  mil- 
at  fault  _  and  ii®^  tickets  were  to  be  printed.  Carey 


Th  i  s**  month  is  stated  he  received  an  order  for  only  Irene  Peabody,  mezzo-so- 

t his  month  IS  prano,  sang  In  a  Manger  Lowly,’  ac 


Harry  C.  Milholland  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Shortly  after  embarking  on  his 
career,  he  and  the  bookkeeper  became 


celebrating  h  i  s  25,000  tickets  from  the  St.  Louis  man 
55th  anniversary  and  the  entire  order  involved  $38. 


misquotation. 

In  addition  to  Wills,  the  writers  an 
assisted  by  James  R.  Brackett,  pubfe 


and  the  entire  order  involved  $38.  companied  by  Waldemar  Geltch.  Miss  relations  s^ialist  for  the  committal 

.  ,  ,  ,  „  .  „  .  Peabody  must  have  taken  the  song  who  provides  for  the  needs  of  daih 

Asked  by  ^itor  &  Publisher  to  literally,  for  she  sang  ‘lowly’  while  the  paper  reporters,  and  Robert  BlaA 

comment  on  the  charges,  Mr.  Carey  Messrs.  Geltch  and  Anderson  soured  Brackett’s  aide,  who  has  been  assigr4 

to  new  heights.”  to  the  trade  paper  section. 


“The  lottery  printing  charges  are 


involved  in  an  argument  that  grew  purely  a  political  frameup  in  revenge 
in  intensity  until  chairs  and  waste  for  extended  fight  against  the  local 


to  the  trade  paper  section. 

For  the  first  time,  a  verbatim  rtcod 
has  been  made  in  printed  form  ad 


baskets  were  being  tossed  about  with  slot  machine  ring.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
abandon.  Just  then  the  boss  ap-  even  the  alleged  lottery  is  non- 


R.  M.  JONES,  of  Lillington,  N.  C.,  ^ 

Route  3,  advertised  his  farm  for  sale  <icfiver^  to  the  public  the  momiii 
in  a  North  Carolina  newspaper  re-  ^he  hea^^gs  of  a  Congresaoid 


This  feat  has  been  ac- 


pred.  Mr.  Milholland  was  cited  existent.  The  entire  story  was  grossly  te^nt  houL  storrS^d  ‘^omplished  in  the  anti-monopoly  in- 

for  punishment.  Sarcastically  the  exaggerated  by  state  officers  even  to  &  sSn  ^ow  doffifgSS^  b^^^  vestigation  hearing  by  the  Bureau 

boss  said.  doubling  the  number  of  tickets  seized  _ „  ’  National  Affairs.  Inc.,  of  which  Davil 


"Test"  of  Indispensability 


doubling  the  number  of  tickets  seized 
and  the  size  of  the  alleged  lottery. 


"Young  fellow,  if  you  want  to  know  I-'  fact  I  am  under  nominal  bond  of 
how  important  you  are  around  here,  $100  which  should  indicate  how  seri- 


.gg »  ’  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  of  which  Davii 

t-  jj  j  11-  Lawrence  is  president.  The  first thw 

Then  he  added:  Reason  for  selling  jays  of  the  hearings  constituted! 


too  lazy  to  work.  mammoth  job  of  printing,  involviii| 

■  reproduction  of  numerous  charts  aid 

MACABRE  SITUATION  reported  in  submitted  by  witnesses,  bd 

oi  j  I  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  the  verbatim  record  was  ready  the 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  headline:  ic  i. 


go  back  to  the  wash  bucket  and  stick  ously  the  judge  views  the  matter, 
your  Anger  in  the  water.  When  you  ■ 

pull  it  out,  if  there’s  a  hole,  you’ll  i  n 

know  we  can’t  get  along  without  you.”  I  UlG  DOHUSGS  TO 

wa?S®„g““and  Ncwspapei  Employes 

was  accepted,  he  put  forth  extra  effort  Christmas  bonuses  have  been  an¬ 
te  succeed  in  the  newspaper  fleld.  nounced  this  week  by  several  newspa- 
Diligence  brought  rapid  promotion  in  pers  as  follows: 
the  ranks.  Soon  he  was  advertising  ^11  employes  of  the  Chicago  Tril 
manager.  received  their  Christmas  bonus  this 

In  1901.  he  became  a  part  ownei  week.  The  amount  was  determined  by 


DEAD  WOMAN  WAS  PIANIST 

WITH  PHILA.  ORCHESTRA 


next  morning.  The  work  is  done  a 
the  plant  of  the  United  States  Nem. 


MEDICAL  phenomenon  reported  in 


All  employes  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  « ,  ^ 


Amon  Carter  Sends  Out 
Yule  Birds,  Optimism 


/vr  aispaicn  in  Diew  iotk  limes  Amon  G.  Carter,  publisher  of  ii» 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  this  wed 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Brazil,  Nov.  16  fc-rwarded  to  agency  executives,  ad- 


of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  with  Col.  the  same  percentage  of  annual  salaries  (AP). — A  country  doctor,  Alzior  Dos  vertisers  and  other  friends  a  lar? 


Oliver  Hershman  and  two  others.  Mr.  and  wages  that  has  been  in  effect  Reis,  declared  today  that  3-year-old  number  of  his  famous  Shady  OaO 
Milholland  was  elected  vice-president  since  1915,  except  for  the  years  1930,  boy  quadruplets,  bom  prematurely  in  Smoked  Turkeys  as  a  Christna 

and  became  business  manager  and  1931,  and  1932.  The  Tribune  building  a  back  country  mud  hut,  had  a  fair  greeting.  He  also  sent  to  each  recipi- 

advertising  director.  When  the  Press  staff,  WGN  employes  and  workers  of  chance  to  live.  The  children  were  ®  letter  from  Shady  Oak  Farm  in 
was  purchased  by  Scripps-Howard  in  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  also  born  Sunday  to  Maria  de  Conceicao  praise  of  Texas. 

1923.  Mr.  Milholland  was  elected  presi-  shared  in  the  bonus.  with  only  the  aid  of  a  neighbor  woman  part: 


dent,  a  post  he  still  retains. 


Bonuses  aggregating  approximately  in  a  mud  hut.  Dr.  Alziro  said. 


Mr.  Milholland’s  favorites  are  the  $2,000  were  given  to  117  employes  of 
children.  He  is  happiest  with  his  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  who 


Seckatary  Hawkins  Club,  an  organ-  have  been  with  the 
ization  which  has  more  than  163,000  six  months  or  more, 
members.  One  of  his  best-liked  duties  a  /--jcVi  rKricfm- 


is  his  v^reekly  chat  that  appears  in  the  ^^^e  than  $225,000  was  made  Dec.  22 


club  column  of  the  Press  and  in  it  he  fjarry  P.  Wolfe  and  his  family. 


shared  in  the  bonus.  with  only  the  aid  of  a  neighbor  woman  said  in  part: 

Bonuses  aggregating  approximately  in  a  mud  hut.  Dr.  Alziro  said.  Texas,  the  only  State  in  the  Union 

$2,000  were  given  to  117  employes  of  ,  which  has  the  privilege  of  withdraw- 

the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  who  *ug  if  it  does  not  like  its  neighbors, 

have  been  with  the  daily  full-time  for  ^N  ’THE  STRESS  and  excitement  of  has  no  idea  of  doing  so,  becaus! 
six  months  or  more.  writing  a  mighty  flne  story  about  everything  is  All  -  American  dowi 

A  cash  Christmas  distribution  of  Christmas  pageant,  a  New  York  here  .  .  .  The  Hired  Hand  has  ^ 
more  than  $225,000  was  made  Dec.  22  somehow  wrote  the  fol-  ,busy  bringing  this  turkey  alo^ 

V,,,  P  w^ifo  KJc  -owing:  and  Anally  smoking  him  that  he 


cash  Christmas  distribution  of 


and  finally  smoking  him  that  h# 


- -  T  ,  .  , - ,  , - V —  V  V  rxarry  r.  woue  ana  njs  lamiiy,  v  »♦  u  j  4-*  4^  •  •  f 

included  simple  philosophies  which  publishers  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis-  “There  were  more  than  30  horren-  t  had  tune  to  join  any  ot  w 


have  been  his  own  guide. 


patch  and  Ohio  State  Journal,  to  their  dous  floats  in  the  mighty  pageant. 


Mr.  Milholland  has  been  celebrating  newspaper  executives  and  employes 
his  "70th  birthday”  for  several  years  and  to  those  of  their  other  enterprises. 


now  and  still  leads  an  active  life. 


(US  floats  in  the  mighty  pageant.”  Isms.  You  may  eat  him  with  safe)- 
,  “Yes,  Fort  Worth,  West  Texas  and 

Kmn.R  &  l>i  BLis..F.R  will  pay  $2  for  cad,  J®*®®  .‘S  plus,  busing 


The  directors  of  Time,  Inc.,  Dec.  20 


His  night  life  consists  mainly  of  voted  a  Christmas  bonus  for  all  junior 
frequent  parties  held  by  the  youiig-  employes.  These  include  all  receiving 


sters  in  the  various  chapters  of  his  |ggg  $90  a  week,  it  is  understood 
club.  Another  favorite  duty  is  sell¬ 


ing  a  special  edition  on  the  corner — 
once  each  year  for  the  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund.  Each  year  Mr.  Milhol¬ 
land  leads  all  the  Old  Nev/sboys  in 
money  received. 


CARRIER  CONTRACT 


“Shert  Take"  acccpte.l  aixi  puhtishe.l.  These  getting  better.  Everybody  IS 

nut  iiseil  will  not  he  rcturne<l.  happy,  no  one  is  alarmed. 

“P.S.:  Let’s  everybody  stop  f'-' 
plaining,  aching  and  pouring  water  - 

EDITOR  GETS  APOLOGY  the  parade.  We  live  in  a  grand  e  iurj 

,  try.  Where  can  you  And  a  better  n:  ' 

Unanimously  regretting  a  resolu-  Team  work  always  wins!” 


EDITOR  GETS  APOLOGY 


A  one-year  contract  covering  car-  field  (Que.)  City  Council  on  Nov.  30 
riers  and  circulation  branch  station  in  which  Aime  Laurion.  editor  of  the 


tion  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Valley-  ■ 

field  (QueO  City  Council  on  Nov  30  WALLACE  QUITS  AS  M 

m  whirh  Aimp  T..Tiirinn  pHifnr  nf  iKio 


managers  has  been  signed  by  the  Min-  Valleyfield  Gazette,  was  indefinitely  Clifford  S.  Wallace,  managing  ed>- 


Today,  after  55  years  in  the  bus:-  7jeapolis  Star  and  Nows  Carrier  Union,  banned  from  all  future  meetings  as  a  fbe  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 


ness,  he  has  no  intention  of  retiring.  Local  263.  a  CIO  affiliate.  The  agree 


BIG  SUNDAY  ISSUE 


Local  263.  a  CIO  affiliate.  The  agree-  “nuisance,”  members  of  the  Council  resigned  Dec.  16.  E.  (jfur^ 

ment  abolishes  penalties  formerly  recently  adopted  a  second  resolution  Smith  has  been  named  acting  mana^^ 
paid  by  carriers  on  “NG”  orders  and  nullifying  the  first  and  recommending  editor.  Mr.  Wallace  went  to  To¬ 
on  subscriber  complaints.  It  also  pro-  that  the  city  pay  $250  to  the  news-  ronto  after  nine  years  in  Ktlnionu 


Indication  of  the  business  upturn  in  vides  monthly  pay  increases  of  $2.59  paperman  in  settlement  of  a  $5,000  where  he  was  an  executive  on 


Cleveland  and  vicinity  was  shown  by  for  station  managers,  in  exchange  for  action  for  damages  filed  against  the 


Wallace  has  not 


the  Sunday,  Dec.  11,  issue  of  the  verification  and  checking  of  orders,  city.  Laurion,  through  counsel,  said  nounced  his  plans. 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  paper  Seniority  will  determine  carrier  sue-  he  would  accept  the  $250  settlement  n  n’p  fwrCTTTNT/"* 

states,  when  the  largest  volume  of  cession  to  branch  managerships,  where  “knowing  that  the  city  was  not  in  a  l)^tEiiNG 

advertising  since  1925  was  published,  ability  and  competence  are  adjudged  position”  to  pay  a  $5,000  claim.  The  Annual  meething  of  the  Allied  Dai- 

and  within  2  columns  of  an  all-time  sufficient.  Carriers  will  be  permitted  original  resolution,  banning  Laurion,  Newspapers  of  Washington  will  i> 

record.  The  issue  ran  194  pages  with  to  keep  5%  of  oremiums  collected  was  passed  in  protest  to  an  article  he  held  Jan.  6  at  the  Washington  At.ik!’ 

610  columns  of  advertising.  on  insurance  policies.  wrote  criticizing  city  officials.  Club.  Seattle. 


COAST  MEETING 

Annual  meething  of  the  Allied  Dai 


610  columns  of  advertising. 


wrote  criticizing  city  officials. 


Club.  Seattle. 


1 


ECEMBER  24,  1938 


FLASHES..  .  Fmwn  the  Field 

of  Advertising  in  Fos  Angeles! 


OCTOBER,  1998  ....  •  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  GAINED  28,740  lines 

of  retail  advertising  compared  to  same  month 
of  year  before.  Next  nearest  paper,  IX)ST 
5,264  lines. 


•  •  •  •  •  Log  Angeles  Examiner  GAINED  24,981  lines  of 
retail;  next  nearest  paper,  gained  only  2,128 
lines. 

IVOVEMBER  13th,  1938  .  •  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  published  more 

retail  advertising  than  any  other  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  single  issue  of  this 
year,  and  more  run-of-paper  COLOR  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  Los  Angeles  newspaper— <laily  or 
Sunday — has  ever  published! 


IVOVEMBER  34th,  1938  .  •  The  Examiner  published  the  greatest  volume 

of  retail  advertising  carried  by  .4NY  Los  Angeles 
daily  newspaper  since  the  boom  days  of  1929 — 
a  total  of  90,734  lines! 

BEITE^IBER  4th,  19*t8  •  •  •  Upsetting  the  record  of  November  13th,  the 

Examiner  tops  its  volume  of  that  day  and  sets 
another  high  in  Sunday  retail  volume  against 
the  field,  for  1938! 


DECEMBER  11th,  1938  .  •  Still  toppling  records!  On  this  day  the  Exam¬ 
iner  published  more  retail  advertising  copy  than 
any  Los  Angeles  Sunday  newspaper  since  the 
days  of  Calvin  Coolidge! 


If  we  used  a  double  truck  we  couldn^t  tell  a  better  story  on  what^s  hfippening  in 
Los  Angeles,  Ws  the  Examiner,  fellows,  all  the  way. 


LOS  AXGELES  EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  the 
HEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
Rodney  E.  Boone,  General  Manager 
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Carl  Schultze  to  Draw 
Foxy  Grandpa  Souvenirs 

r  By  MARLEN  E.  PEW,  JR. 


Cd.-I  E.  Schuihe 


WILLIAM  LAVARRE,  author  of  the 
daily  column  “The  World  I  Live  In,” 
a  new  feature  syndicated  by  Con¬ 
solidated  News 
Features,  Inc.. 
devoted  his  Dec. 
24  column  to  the 
story  of  Carl  E. 
Schultze,  c  a  r  - 
toonist  of  former 
years  famous  be¬ 
cause  of  his  cre¬ 
ation  of  "Foxy 
Grandpa.” 

Mr.  La  Varre 
addressed  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  great 
following  once 
held  by  Carl 
Schultze.  He  explained  how  the  car¬ 
toonist's  simple  humor  and  whole¬ 
some.  good  nature  is  well  remembered 
by  the  comic  reading  public,  but  today 
at  72  years  of  age,  Mr.  Schultze  is 
destitute,  broken  in  health  but  still 
adhering  to  his  old  philosophy:  “Don’t 
let  anything  get  you  down.” 

Mr.  La  Varre  visited  “Uncle  Carl” 
at  his  home  after  his  recent  release 
from  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New  York. 
Mr.  Schultze  pointed  to  a  stock  of  let¬ 
ters  he  had  just  received  and  beamed; 

“All  these  letters  make  me  very 
happy.  They’re  a  wonderful  Christ¬ 
mas  present — to  know  that  so  many 
remember  Foxy  Grandpa.  I  guess 
there  must  still  be  a  lot  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  people  left  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
cently  when  my  heart  began  missing 
and  the  ambulance  came  I  told  the 
man  who  picked  me  up  I  was  sorry 
to  cause  him  so  much  trouble.  But 
he  looked  in  my  wallet  and  saw  this 
little  sketch  of  Foxy  Grandpa  and  the 
Bunny — and  he  said:  ‘Well,  Mister, 
nothin’s  too  good  for  old  Foxy  Grand¬ 
pa!’  That  made  me  feel  almost  well 
again!” 

Mr.  La  Varre  discovered  that  Carl 
Schultze,  no  matter  what  his  misfor- 
times  might  have  been,  still  possesses 
his  ability  to  draw.  The  two  of  them 
have  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  Mr. 
Schultze  need  no  longer  tax  his  health 
lookuig  for  work  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar  and  yet  not  appeal  to  charity, 
for  he  does  not  want  that. 

There  is  nothing  Mr.  Schultze  likes 
more  than  to  draw  Bunny,  Foxy 
Grandpa  and  the  village  boys.  So 
“Uncle  Carl”  is  going  to  draw  his 
famous  characters  again,  but  not  for 
newspapers.  He  will  make  an  origi¬ 
nal  sketch  for  anyone  for  $1,  or  one  in 


color  for  $2.  Mr.  La  Varre  asked 
that  anyone  who  would  like  one  of 
Uncle  Carl’s  drawings  write  to  him 
(Mr.  La  Varre)  at  the  Harvard  Club, 
27  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

We  learned  from  Mr.  La  Varre  this 
week  that  already  more  than  $100  has 
come  to  him  in  orders — half  of  which 
was  from  staff  members  of  one  news¬ 
paper  where  an  early  release  of  his 
column  was  read. 

National  Defense  Series 
MAJOR  George  Fielding  Elliott,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  much-quoted  book  on 
national  defense,  “The  Ramparts  We 
Watch,”  and  co-author  of  “If  War 
Comes”,  is  writing  a  six-part  series 
for  NEA  Service  newspapers.  The 
first  article  is  to  app)ear  Monday,  Jan. 
3.  The  series  will  hit  the  high  spots 
of  all  the  national  defense  problems 
that  confront  the  next  Congress. 

Story  of  Kings  by  King 

"THEIR  MAJESTIES,”  a  royal  merry- 
go-round  by  International  News 
Service’s  managing  editor,  Seymour 
Berkson,  has  caught  on  so  briskly  in 
sales  that  INS’s  parent.  King  Features, 
has  arranged  for  the  book’s  syndica¬ 
tion. 

Sullivan  at  Columbia 
MARK  SULLIVAN,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate,  Inc.,  col¬ 
umnist,  told  an  audience  of  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  students  Thursday  that  radio 
and  the  motion  picture  have  made 
journalism  a  continually  expanding 
profession.  He  emphasized  that  “jour¬ 
nalism  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  pro¬ 
jecting  of  ideas  in  your  own  brain  to 
as  large  an  audience  as  possible.  The 
radio  and  the  motion  picture  are  a 


Circulation 
for  November 

iOS,iS4 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November,  1938. 


November  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  189,302  per 
Sunday, 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revoltme  Around 

THE  iimm  SUN 

Morning'  Evening  Sunday 


Stjlvia 

4lotluUfOOtl 

Now  Available 
to  Newspapers 


Madame  Sylvia — famous 
for  developing  rav¬ 
ishing  screen  beau¬ 
ties  out  of  Podunk's 
Susie  Joneses — 

Her  5  years  of  mag¬ 
azine  writing  (which 
broke  all  fan  mail 
records)  brings  edi¬ 
tors  a  ready-made 
audience  of  10  mil¬ 
lion  women — 

A  TERSE,  DYNAMIC 
BEAUTY  COLUMN 

Esquire  Features,  Inc. 

Howard  Donby,  Editor 
919N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


EDITOR  & 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E? 


challenge  to  the  journalist  to  keep  his 
mode  of  expression  flexible.” 


Movie  Poll 

THE  ANNUAL  one-day  poll  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  popular  motion 
picture  actor  and  actress  of  1938  will 
be  conduced  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Jan. 
15.  The  contest  is  a  good-will  gesture 
by  the  syndicate  at  no  cost  to  news¬ 
papers.  Ballots  will  be  supplied  by 
the  syndicate  and  counted  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Ihe  re¬ 
sults  will  be  announced  one  week 
after  the  ballots  are  distributed. 


■ 

Scripps  Aids  In 
L.  A.  Times  Appea) 

A  brief  in  opposition  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  contempt  conviction 
was  filed  in  the  California  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  last  week  by  S.S.  Hahn, 
general  counsel,  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers.  Contending  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association,  which  filed 
charges  on  which  the  Times  was  con¬ 
victed  for  commenting  on  litigation 
while  it  was  still  before  the  courts,  is 
attempting  to  set  itself  up  as  a  cen¬ 
sor  of  newspapers,  the  brief  cites 
three  points  in  behalf  of  petitioners: 

That  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and 
State  Legislature  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  are  unconstitutional; 
that  the  claimed  inherent  power  of 
the  courts,  vested  in  them  by  common 
law,  can  be  regulated  and  restrained 
by  limitary  legislation;  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  courts’  power  to  punish  for 
constructive  contempt  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  its  exercise. 

This  was  the  third  brief  of  amicus 
curiae  filed  in  the  case  in  recent 
weeks,  Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel, 
ANPA,  and  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  having  intervened  pre¬ 
viously. 


M  THE  SOUTHWEST 


iecG444e' 

AMERTlSlNi; 

LEADERSHIP 

To  produce  maximum  results 
consistently,  in  Oklahoma, 
sales  and  advertiring  manag¬ 
ers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
--  the  Oklahoman  and 
(S,  the  two  papers  that  get 
n  to  the  business  of  selling 
xhoma. 


Till':  lltILV  OkLllliniH 
IlkLllllllll  riTV  TlllkS 


Rppresenlalive-Thc  Katz  Agency.  Inc. 


]  •  These  and  scores  of 

j  oilier  questions  on  the 
!  biggest  problem  facing 
I  the  new  congress  .  .  . 

I  questions  of  impelling  in¬ 
terest  to  every  reader 
.  .  .  will  be  answered  in 
six  NEA  articles  releasing 
January  3  and  titled; 


Author  of  “The  RampiW* 
We  Watch”;  co-author  of  " 
War  Comes.” 


•  For  hard-hitting,  to-tl* 
point  background  stor* 
and  art  on  the  big  newsD 
the  day,  alert  editors  » 
pend  on  NEA. 
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for  DECEMBER  24,  1938 


The  same  organization  se  Iling  th  e  same  media 


._BUT 


'V  ^  -T'^.  .•/, 


ROTOGRAVURE.  COMIC  ANO  M.KGA/.INK  SECTION  AIA'ERTISING 


NEWSPAPER  GROUPS,  INC. 

(roriiierly  Gravure  Service  Curporatioii ) 

^20  LEXINGTON  AVHNUl^.^ 

\|  NEW  YORK  CITY  A  V 


A/NEW 


GRAVURE  SERVICE  CORP. 

announces  that,  efFective  immediately,  its  name 
will  he  changed  to 

NEWSPAPER  GROUPS.  INC. 

We  believe  that  this  more  clearly  designates  our 
present  activities— the  representation  of  the  Five 
Gravure  Groups,  the  Midwest  Comic  Group  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  Comic  and  Magazine  Group. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUPS,  INC. 

(Formerly  Gravure  Service  Corporation) 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chronicle  Bldg.  5th  &  Mission 


America’s  No.  1  Market 


New  Lamps  for  Color 
Ready  for  Photographers 


THE  increasing  demand  for  correct  cameraman  has  a  legitimate  niche  in  inquirer,  ^rewy,  with  Jul^ 

lighting  in  the  making  of  color  film  the  organization  of  a  news  gathering  Schick  of  the  AP  as  his  assistant.  A 
exposures  has  met  with  prompt  re-  agency.  sj^ial  committee  was  sent  to  confer 

sponse  on  the  part  of  the  manufactur-  “But  the  person  objecting  has  no  with  the  officers  of  the  New  York  City 
ers.  New  lamps  are  now  ready  for  right  to  use  violent  force  to  prevent  association  s  entertainment  committee 
the  two  most  popular  films  for  the  picture’s  being  taken,”  Judge  learn  the  inner  workings  of  a  major 
color  work,  the  Dufay  and  the  Koda-  Stooksbury  said.  entertainment, 

chrome.  TTiese  films  come  in  several  McNew  was  acquitted  last  October  Agia  Ansco  Bonus 
different  types,  some  for  use  with  ar-  of  a  felonious  assault  charge  also  Qp  ERNEST  SCHWARZ  president  of 
tificial  lights  and  others  for  daylight,  growing  out  of  the  shooting.  ^o.,  announces  that 

The  latest  color  films  are  being  made  ..  i  company  will  again  distribute  a 

for  use  without  ffie  aid  of  lens  filters  Stepping  Up  Flash  Speeds  bonus  to  its  employes  this  Christ- 

Imt  the  films  for  indwr  use  must  have  ARE  getting  much  closer  to  per-  mas.  The  2,600  bonuses  totaling  $125,- 
the  proper  degree  of  color  value.  fection  in  flash  synchronization  at  000,  will  be  distributed  according  to 

The  latest  type  lamps  on  the  mar-  high  speeds.  We  have  been  informed  length  of  service, 
ket  are  the  blue-white  daylight  bulbs  by  Mendelsohn  that  this  factory  has 

which  are  the  products  of  General  been  working  in  close  co-operation  STONE  NAMED  M.  E. 

Electric  and  Westinghouse  Lamp  com-  with  the  Wabash  Co.  to  produce  re-  John  L.  Stone,  formerly  of  the 
p^es.  It  is  claimed  by  these  compa-  suits  which  will  allow  the  cameraman  Oklahoma  City  News,  has  succeeded 
nies  that  their  new  flood  lamps  are  to  make  flash-speed  shots  at  speeds  up  Charles  W.  Finney  as  managing  editor 
correct^  on  the  blue  tone  for  use  in  to  l/l,000th  of  a  second  with  the  4  x  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Mom- 
connection  wiffi  the  proper  typte  of  5  Speed  Graphic.  ing  Star.  Finney  has  joined  the  Okla- 

color  films.  These  new  lamps  are  i^e  Mendelsohn  Co.  has  perfected  homa  City  Times. 
made  with  a  frosted  coating  on  the  in-  g  device  which  may  be  attached  to  ■ 

side  and  the  filtering  power  incor-  the  mechanism  of  the  focal  plane  shut-  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

porated  in  the  glass.  ter  of  the  large  and  standard  size  The  Lancaster  (O.)  News-Review 

Three  Sues  speed  graphic  now  employ^  by  the  suspended  publication  recently.  It 

The  manufacturers  inform  us  that  r^wspaper  cameramen.  Details  of  entered  the  daily  field  March  22. 

their  new  type  lamps  will  come  in  the  mechanism  have  not  yet  been 
three  sizes,  the  No.  1,  250  watts,  the  made  public  but  the  sample  models 
No.  2,  500  watts  and  the  No.  4,  1,000  have  proven  their  efficiency.  In  order 
watts.  They  will  all  be  operated  on  that  this  device  may  be  operated  with 

the  standard  voltage  supplied  in  the  the  maximum  efficiency,  Wabash  has  _ _ 


balloting  arc 
Vice  -  presider.; 
Richard  L.  W[. 
■  son  of  the  Da 
£  Moines  Registr 
9  and  Tribunek. 

Lawrence  Sts:- 
Arthur  Hachten  ford  of  tht 
Grand  Ropid: 
Press;  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Hamilt:: 
of  the  Binghamton  Press;  finarcii 
secretary,  Richard  L.  Harkness  of  thf 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  governors 
are:  Felix  T.  Cotton,  Waahinjtcn 
Post;  Morris  D.  Ervin,  Cindniuni 
Txmes-Star;  Paul  R.  Leach,  Chicigc 
Daily  News. 


\  fif^oesme 

m  7/ieSiar. 
m  314,401  Lines 


The  Specialty  Shoe  Merchants  in 


(Washington,  I).  C,) 

show  an  overwhelming  preference  for  The  Star  in  placing  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Here’s  the  linage  used  by  the  Shoe  Merchants  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1938: 

The  Star  printed . 314,401  lines 

2nd  paper  printed  88,138  lines  ' 

3r<l  “  “  78,825  “ 

4th  “  “  36,168  “ 

.5th  “  “  9,498  “ _ _ 


McNew  Jury  Disagrees  fitted  with  the  new  device  at 

V  V  Ml  rr.  rcport  his  findings  as  soon  as  p 

RECENTLY  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  an  ^ 

important  ruling  was  handed  down  Phila.  Photogs  Plan  Event 
from  the  bench.  It  deals  with  the  cit¬ 
izen’s  rights  versus  the  news  camera. 

Every  one  remembers  the  case  of  Ed 
McNew,  the  irate  bondsman  who  fired 
his  revolver  at  Howard  Jones,  former¬ 
ly  a  photographer  at  the  Knoxville 
Journal,  when  the  camera  was  aimed 
at  him.  Well,  a  new  chapter  in  this 
case  has  been  written. 

“The  man  facing  an  unwelcome 
camera  can  protest  and  resort  to  ‘rea¬ 
sonable  means’  to  prevent  his  picture 
being  taken  but  he  isn’t  justified  in 
making  an  assault  upon  the  photog¬ 
rapher,”  Criminal  Court  Judge  E.  G. 

St<x)ksbury  instructed  the  jury  trying 
McNew  on  a  pistol  carrying  charge. 

’The  charge  against  McNew  grew  out 
of  shooting  at  the  photographer. 

Despite  the  court’s  ruling,  the  jury 
was  discharged  after  reporting  it  was 
“hopelessly  disagreed.”  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  jury  stood  10  to  2  for 
conviction  of  McNew. 

Judge  Stooksbury  observed  in  his 
instruction  to  the  jury  that  the  taking 
of  pictures  was  one  of  the  modern 
steps  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
information,  thereby  recognizing  the 


The  Star’s  lead  over  the  combined 

linage  of  the  4  other  papers . 101,772  linei^ 

The  local  merchants’  judgment  is  based  on  close  intimate  knowledge 
of  market  conditions  and  media  values — not  alone  on  volume  of  cir¬ 
culation,  but  circulation  plus  reader  confidence.  Hence  The  Star, 
with  its  greatest  circulation,  carries  the  message  directly  into  the  homes 
seven  days  in  the  week. 

The  Star  gives  maximum  coverage  at  minimum  cost  in  a  market  that 
is  outstandingly  prosperous. 


COVERAGE 

IN 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


M«r«  TIMtS  ar*  a»ttv«r«a  by  carrisr 
bay  avary  avaatay  atracHy  fa  Cbl> 


New  York  Oflice 
DAN  A.  CARBOLL 
110  E.  4«n0  8t. 


Chicago  Offlca 
4.  B.  Lcrx 
Trlbane  Taww 


ITUh  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


.r  covetaS® ?- 


...when  the  answer’s  knocking  at  your  door! 

I 

“Ask  the  Morrill  Service  Man.  You  can  depend  on  him  for  constructive  help  in  gaining 
maximum  reading-ease  and  clean-cut  attractiveness.”  —  is  the  advice  of  seasoned  news¬ 
paper  men  throughout  America.  The  Morrill  Service  Man  knows  inks  and  ink  prob¬ 
lems.  He  can  furnish  the  kind  of  inks  you  can  depend  on  for  sharper,  cleaner  printing 
. . .  clear,  crisp  halftones  . . .  smoother  coverage  of  solid  areas . . .  minimizing  rub, 
smudge  and  offset.  His  practical,  tested  suggestions  for  turning  out  a  cleaner,  snappier, 
more  attractive  and  more  saleable  newspaper  are  yours  without  obligation.  If  YOU 
have  a  printing  problem  solvable  with  ink,  why  not  ask  the  Morrill  Service  Man? 
Have  your  secreury  mail  the  memo  at  the  right. 


MOBROl/t^lNES 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FACTOIIIS  •  Norwood,  Mut.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  Ill.  •  Saa  Fraitciaco,  CaUI. 
IIANCHIt  •  Botton  a  Now  York  o  Philadolpkia  •  Datroit  •  Chicago  o  St.  looia 
hliiinoapolU  •  Fort  Worth  o  Loa  Aagalat  •  San  Fraaciaco  a  Soattlo 


Oftemo  to  ^ourSecretanf 

^  Got  in  touch  with  neareat  Morrill  Ink  Service 
'  Branch  and  request  a  Morrill  Service  Man  lor 
consultation  on  how  Morrill  News  Inks  can 


□  Cleaner  Printing,  Better  Legibility 
O  Quicker-Drying,  More  Rapid  Setting 
O  Reduced  Pressroom  IMoys 
Q  Improved  Ink  Efficiency  and  Economy 


Clip,  check,  pin  to  your  letterhead  and 
moil  to  nearest  Morrill  Ink  Service  Branch 
tor  quick  action. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  1 


CHRISTMAS,  1938 

•’PEACE  ON  EARTH.”  The  angelic  blessing  of 

nearly  2,000  years  ago  rings  through  an  iron 
clangor  for  many  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Too  many,  far  too  many,  millions.  And  yet  it  is 
heard.  The  Nativity  remains  for  a  myriad  of 
races  and  creeds  the  day  upon  which  men’s 
thoughts  turn  instinctively  to  peace  and  goodwill 
toward  their  neighbors,  even  their  enemies. 
Clouded  by  the  hates  of  war,  twisted  and  tor¬ 
tured  by  centuries  of  men’s  efforts  to  accomo- 
flate  the  divine  mes.sage  to  their  own  ideals,  the 
•song  of  the  herald  angels  over  Bethlehem  remains 
the  goal  toward  which  enlightened  human  lead¬ 
ership  has  always  striven. 

“Peace  in  our  time,”  promised  by  England's 
Prime  Minister  last  September  may  be  a  promise 
or  a  delusion.  The  statecraft  upon  which  it  rests 
may  have  been  temporizing  or  it  may  have  been 
the  most  farseeing  act  of  the  past  century.  Time 
will  tell,  but  at  this  Christmas  tide  of  1938,  the 
world  knows  that  it  is  not  committed  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  self-destruction  that  seemed  at  hand  four 
months  ago.  We  have  peace,  a  precarious  peace, 
but  any  peace  is  better  than  any  war.  It  is  for 
the  future  to  move  forward  from  today’s  shaky 
foothold,  to  exorci.se  the  spirit  which  fosters  war, 
to  turn  the  skill  and  the  diligence  with  which 
nations  prepare  instruments  of  destruction  toward 
the  ends  which  the  Christ  child  promised  when 
He  came  among  men. 

Those  ends  are  not  unattainable.  They  are  not 
even  remote,  if  mankind  will  at  last  realize  the 
futility  of  anger  and  avarice  as  means  to  even 
material  ends  and  en.shrine  honor,  tolerance,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  truth  in  the  halls  of  its  daily  life. 


1  A  L 


WHO  IS  AT  FAULT? 

ONE  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  noted  the  other  day 
that  he  had  seen  no  editorial  blasts  recently 
against  press  agentry,  and  wondered  whether  our 
wrath  against  space-grabbing  had  cooled.  We 
ran  a.ssure  him  and  all  others  that  it  hasn’t. 
There  isn’t  any  more  vicious  practice  in  journal¬ 
ism  than  the  devotion  of  news  space  to  propa¬ 
ganda  of  any  sort. 

If  we  haven’t  wasted  much  of  our  spac*e  in 
tossing  grenades  at  the  press  agents,  it  may  be 
liecause  we  don’t  consider  them  the  prime  culprits. 
That  rank  is  reserved  for  editors  who  fill  up 
with  handouts  to  save  either  labor  or  payroll,  and 
for  publishers  who  softsoap  a  rate  cut  by  giving 
and  advertiser  a  “B.  O.  Must”  puff.  The  cure 
for  press  agentry  re.sts  in  the  newspaper  oflSces  of 
this  country,  not  in  tirades  against  publicity  grab- 
l)ers  and  advertising  agencies  which  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  inexcusable  weakness  in  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice. 

.^nd  while  we’re  on  that  tack,  we  might  add  a 
word  about  merchandising  co-operation  with  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Connecting  the  wires  between  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  and  his  available  retail  outlets 
is  a  natural  function  of  the  newspaper.  No  other 
medium  can  perform  it  .satisfactorily.  It  can  be 
«lone  at  rea.sonable  expense  by  the  newspaper,  at 
a  cost  which  need  not  notably  inflate  the  adver¬ 
tising  line  rate.  The  fly  creeps  into  the  ointment 
when  an  advertiser  squeezes  a  bit  more  than  he 
rates  as  a  bait  for  continued  business,  or  a  pub- 
li.'iher  goes  off  the  deep  end  either  to  get  a  con¬ 
tract  or  to  shut  out  a  competitor.  A  lot  of  the 
trouble  over  ‘‘co-oi)eration”  can  be  traced  to  the 
»log-in-the-manger  attitude  of  publishers  who  go 
t<j  any  extreme  to  keep  business  from  a  rival. 

When. newspaper  owners  attain  a  decent  respect 
for,  ^]|Br  own  space  and  comprehend  what  news- 
pajM-r  adverti.sing  means  to  our  society,  we  won’t 


And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots: 

And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him. 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  fear  of  the  Lord: 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  he  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to 
it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek:  and  his  rest  shall  be 
glorious- -Isaiah  XI;  1,  2,  10. 

have  any  more  trouble  with  press  agents  and  co¬ 
operation  chiselers.  The  chisels  can  work  only 
when  the  publisher  supplies  the  wood  and  the 
liench. 

THE  WAGNER  ACT 

.\MONG  THE  FIRST  bu.siness  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  meets  next  month  should  be  a 
revision  of  the  Wagner  Act.  W’e  do  not  mean 
its  repeal,  or  its  emasculation.  We  mean  revision 
which  will  bring  this  law  into  line  with  American 
polity,  apply  it  with  equal  force  to  both  parties 
to  labor  disputes,  compel  its  administration  along 
lines  which  will  foster  the  best  interests  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  of  the  employes  for  whom  it  was  sup¬ 
posedly  designed  as  a  new  “magna  carta.”  Even 
the  CIO  spokesmen  who  grow  hysterical  at  the 
thought  of  its  amendment  will  not  contend  that 
it  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Failure  of  the  labor  board  charged  with  its 
administration  to  function  promptly  has  prolonged 
the  strike  of  the  guild  against  four  Wilkes-Barre 
newspapers.  Delay  by  another  board  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  precipitatetl  the  guild  strike 
against  the  Chicago  American  and  Herald  & 
Examiner.  The  boards  come  into  both  situations 
for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute  between  rival  union  organizations. 
Pending  a  decision,  an  employer  is  powerless  to 
engage  in  the  collective  bargaining  that  the  act 
guarantees,  with  either  of  the  disputant  factions. 

We  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  act  con¬ 
templated  that  a  city  should  be  left  without 
newspapers,  or  that  hundreds  of  people  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  at  issue  should  be  made 
idle  while  a  group  of  employes  jilayed  tactical 
games  with  their  employers  and  the  lioard  dallied. 
We  doubt  that  Congress  or  the  Pre.sident  en¬ 
visioned  any  such  situation.  The  pre.sent  situation 
amounts  to  attempted  coercion  of  employers  by 
labor  unions  with  the  tacit  support  of  the  labor 
board — a  state  at  least  as  reprehensible  as  any 
which  have  been  charged  against  employers,  and 
weighted  with  more  perilous  consequences. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  semi-anarchy. 
Experienced  labor  leaders  do  not  want  it.  Em¬ 
ployers  do  not  want  it.  A  tolerant  public  has 
already  manifested  signs  of  unrest  against  it. 
Congress  has  before  it  a  simjile  pattern  which 
has  worked  in  the  past — the  railway  labor  act 
procedure.  It  can  l>e  simplified  for  use  in  indus¬ 
tries  le.ss  massive  than  transportation,  but  its 
philosophy  is  sound.  We  favor  no  limitation  on 
the  right  to  strike;  we  «lo  favor  legislation  and 
administration  which  would  make  the  strike  the 
last  resort  after  every  other  means  of  settlement 
had  been  tried  without  success.  In  that,  we  lielieve 
all  experienced  labor  leaders  and  industrial  exec¬ 
utives  will  concur.  It  may  take  years  to  get  such 
a  sane  view  past  the  pressure  barriers  that  hem 
Congress,  but  a  start  can  and  should  be  made  in 
19.39. 


IS  THIS  "BUSINESS"? 

.MT'ER  ALL  the  headlines  have  been  wrung  out 

of  the  McKesson  &  Robbins-Musica-Coste 
scandal,  after  all  the  bankers,  lawyers,  directors, 
accountants,  etc.,  have  established  innocence  bj 
l>utting  all  responsibility  on  a  dead  man,  after 
the  law’s  penalties — if  any — have  been  handed 
to  the  survivors — the  biggest  question  raised  by 
this  case  will  still  be  unanswered. 

That  is  the  question  whether  corporate  business 
has  the  power  and  the  will  to  police  itself  agidnst 
such  happenings  in  future.  There  is  no  quesfion 
that  it  has  the  power.  While  boards  of  directors 
take  no  oath  to  enforce  honest  conduct  of  the 
affairs  in  their  control,  there  is  an  implied  oblip 
tion,  which  honest  business  men  recognize,  to  sw 
that  the  interests  of  customers  and  stockholders 
are  protected.  Lawyers  and  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  are  bound  by  a  public  oath  to  keep 
their  clients  within  legal,  and  more  than  strictly 
legal,  bounds  of  conduct.  None  of  these  obliga¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  been  observed  in  this  case 
e.xcept  perfunctorily,  under  the  dominant  sway  ol 
a  man  whose  past  was  completely  unknown  to  his 
as.sociates. 

Big  business  wants  better  relations  with  the 
public.  Our  Lssue  of  Dee.  17  was  the  bearer  of  a 
score  of  intelligent  and  honest  pleas  of  major 
biisine.ss  for  fair  <-nnsideration  of  its  great  func¬ 
tions. 

The  plea  was  .sound  and  timely,  but  it  »ill 
not  be  effective  so  long  as  the  public  believes  that 
the  McKes.son  &  Robbins  methods  of  the  past  10 
years  are  typical.  W'e  do  not  believe  that  they 
are.  W'e  believe  them  to  be  the  exception,  but 
it  is  evident  that  business  as  a  whole  has  another 
•set  of  stables  to  clean. 

Big  business  can  invest  its  public  relations  ad¬ 
verti.sing  funds  to  grxxl  advantage  when  its  direc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  accountants  do  the  job 
that  the  public  expects  of  them.  Too  few  .\mer- 
iean  c-orporations  today  offer  the  public  regular 
financial  statements  that  are  easy  of  accurate 
interpretation,  even  by  experts.  There  is  too  much 
hugger-mugger,  too  much  hiding  of  weak  spots 
by  lumping  them  with  the  strung,  too  much  in¬ 
flation  of  intangibles,  too  mueh  coiu-ealment  of 
actual  operations. 

('or|M)rations  which  do  present  frank  state¬ 
ments  of  their  business  and  which  do  business 
on  the  square  with  investors  and  consumers 
suffer  by  the  frauds  which  c-over  the  ensskedness 
and  incompetence  of  the  rest. 

Business  has  the  power  to  check  the.se  evils, 
far  more  effectively  than  they  can  be  chec-ked  by 
|M)litical  regulation.  We  hope  it  has  the  will  to 
do  .so. 

If  it  has,  it  <‘an  free  the  entire  commercial 
structure  from  an  incubus  which  has  become  in- 
•  rea.singly  embarra.s.sing  since  the  corporate  form 
iHH-ame  popular  fiO  years  ago. 


OUT  OF  DIVINITY  WE  COME  . . . 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

'I'he  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  .setting, 

.\nd  cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

.\nd  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

Hut  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  (lod,  who  is  our  home. 

W'ord.iirorflt,  tn 
“lntimation.s  of  Immortality  '.' 


Laurence  Hills,  editor  and  general 

manager  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  FOLKS  WORTH 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  has 
been  ill  with  intestinal  troubles  at  the  J^MOWUNvir 

American  Hospital  of  Paris  at  Neuilly,  _ _ _ 

_  .  is  recovering  rapidly,  Editor  &  Pub-  vRTFNn<?HTP  of  a  ci 

lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  lisher  learned  from  Paris  this  week,  iHti.  rttiHi  a  ^on  i<«t  t 
and  Evening  Gazette,  has  been  one  of  and  has  resumed  active  direction  of  ®  es  e  i 

the  prime  mov-  the  newspaper.  However,  he  still  is  of  a  company  which 

ers  in  the  drive  receiving  treatments  at  the  hospital. 

to  reopen  the  Laid  up  for  five  months,  he  continued 

Whittall  Carpet  to  attend  to  editorial  and  business  af- 

V  Mills,  one  of  fairs  by  telephone  from  his  bed  and 

■  ^  Worcester’s  larg-  through  his  collaborators  who  visited 

■  9  ^  indmtries.  him  daily. 
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"Our  proof  reader  just  informs 
me  that  the  operators  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room  scrap  daily  for  the 
right  to  set  the  Pegler  copy, 
thereby  getting  to  read  it  before 
it  comes  out  in  the  paper. 

“What  could  be  higher  praise  for 
a  feature  than  this?’* 

So  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  editor 
of  The  News-Journal  of  Daytona 
Beach,  writes  us. 

When  I’he  News-Journars  com¬ 
positors  can’t  seem  to  read  West¬ 
brook  Pegler's  “Fair  Enough” 
soon  enough,  they  are  manifesting 
the  same  eagerness  as  6  million 
readers  of  the  115  other  news- 
I  papers  publishing  the  column. 

'  Because  Pegler  is  positive,  dyna- 
,  mic.  His  stuff  has  a  crackling 
spark  to  it.  It  gives  readers  every 
j  day  something  alive  to  think 
about,  talk  about,  argue  about. 

;  And  circulation  managers  plenty 
to  cheer  about. 

Would  you  like  to  see  some  recent 
Pegler  releases?  We  will  he  glad 
i  to  send  them. 
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the  theoretical  half-way  point  to  the 
North  Pole  from  the  Equator.  The 
monument  will  be  installed  next  spring 
18  miles  west  of  a  similar  one  on 
U-  S.  Highway  141.  near  Beaver,  Wis., 
also  marking  the  “half  way  north’’ 
point. 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  participated 
in  ground  breaking  exercises  Dec.  19 
inaugurating  work  on  Buffalo’s  $2,- 
700,000  municip>al  auditorium  and 
convention  hall. 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Publishing  Co.,  and  publisher  of  the 
Huntington  Advertiser,  was  presented 
a  certificate  of  life  membership  in  the 
Huntington  Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently  in  recognition  of  his  many 
years  of  service. 


greetings  to  ail.  The  holiday 
weel{  is  no  time  to  tdll<  business, 
but  we  will  unbend  and  send 
samples  of  any  features  on  request. 


McNaught 

iBroonwif'h.  I'onn. 

V.  V.  McNITT  CHAS.  V.  McADAM 

Chairman  President 
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and  business  manager,  Waterbury  iQuebec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  now  has  been  elected  national  director  of 
personals  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American  of  'in  Dalhousie,  N.  B.,  has  founded  a  promotion  and  publicity  of  the  Epis-  ' 

,  ,  which  his  father  is  publisher,  and  ^monthly  magazine  named  the  Bay  copal  Church. 

_ <*o*^**^^^  Lott  R.  Breen,  national  advertising  Chaleur  Echo.  Howard  L.  Browning,  Jr.,  reporter 

manager,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-  |  Lon  Hutchison,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  and  pres- 
John  B.  Long,  manager,  California  Telegram,  have  been  appointed  by  Gazette  head  photographer,  is  on  the  ident  of  the  Pittsburgh  newspaper 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Gov.-elect  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  of  advisory  board  of  the  first  annual  guild,  has  resigned  both  posts  to  be- 
addressed  the  December  meeting  of  Connecticut  as  aides-de-camp  on  his  Washington  and  Lee  photography  con-  come  secretary  to  Congressman-elect 
San  Francisco  alumnae  chapter  of  staff.  Mr.  Pape  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  fgrence  to  be  held  Jan.  5-7.  Joseph  A.  McArdle.  He  will  leave 

T^eta  Sigma  Phi.  wornen’s  national  Connecticut  Naval  Militia  and  M^r.  Starzell,  Ohio  AP  bureau  for  Washington  next  week. 


Journalism  fr^rnity  ^Fra^nciSf^^on  “  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  ^  ^  j  ^rayte.  head  Kirtland  I.  King,  former  legislative 

Womens  Club,  San  rrancisco,  on  infantry  reserve  corps.  ,  .  •  r  ^  ,  ,  r,.  .  ,  *  t  rm  •  ail 

,  j  X  ^  ^  photographer  for  Columbus  Dispatch,  representative  for  the  U.P.  m  Albany 

ireeaom  oi  me  press.  _  u.. 


;  r  f  leseive  cu.ps.  photographer  for  Columbus  Dispatch,  representative  for  the  U.P.  in  Albany, 

;e  om  o  p  —  are  co-directors  of  Columbus  Press  has  been  assigned  to  the  Buffalo  bu- 

E.  R.  Whitrod,  s^retary-treasurer,  _  TVi/»  Paatvic  Club’s  fourth  annual  gridiron  dinner,  reau  as  manager,  succeeding  Ronald 

ontreal  Star,  will  resign  shortly  m  ine  £.aiIonai  nooms  tentatively  set  for  Feb.  16.  Van  Tine  who  has  returned  to  the 

^ell,  Los  Angeles  AP  bureau  Washington  bureau. 

"horticulture  ^  RAY  G.  MARSHALL.  United  Press  chief,  who  has  been  assigned  to  take - - 

correspondent  in  China  and  Japan  charge  of  the  Washington  bureau,  was  ^A/o<^/^^nrr  RaIIc 

William  B.  Pape,  assistant  treasurer  nearly  two  decades,  and  manager  given  a  farewell  dinner  Dec.  13  at  the  _ _ 


E.  R.  Whitrod,  secretary-treasurer, 
Montreal  Star,  will  resign  shortly 
after  27  years  service  with  that  paper. 
He  will  devote  his  time  to  his  hobby 
of  horticulture. 


Wedding  Bells 


of  the  Tokyo  California  Country  Club,  Los  An-  3  JOHNSON,  editor  and 
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bureau  sm^  geles.  ....  publisher,  Donora  (Pa.)  Herald- 

November,  1933,  irvm  Hurst,  assistant  city  editor,  American,  to  Florence  S.  Watson 
has  teen  trans-  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  N ews  has  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Her- 
ferred  to  the  for-  joined  the  staff  of  ^n  C.  Phillips,  ald-American,  Dec.  12,  in  Alexandria, 
eign  aepartmeni  governor-elect  of  Oklahoma.  Lorren 

of  the  San  Fran-  l.  Williams,  who  recently  has  been  odj.  _ 

cisco  office.  H.  O.  serving  as  “swing  man,”  succeeds  m  V  I  ^ 

Thompson,  who  him.  Other  staff  changes  include  the  t  P  w 

has  been  with  shifting  of  Bob  VoUmer  from  city  Vivian  Camptelh  of  G^rafton,  W. 

th.  Toyko  b„-  hall  to  swing  m.„;  Ralph  Martin  from 
reau  since  June,  the  Federal  Building  to  city  hall  and 

1936,  is  the  new  John  Middagh  from  the  office  to  the  John  Merritt  Fisher,  of  the  Chicago 
Tokyo  U.P.  chief .  Federal  Building  Tribune  Washington  staff,  to  Mss 

Mr.  Thompson  ^  ^  “Shorty”'  Hardman,  Charles- 

was  with  the  )  dria,  Va.,  Dec.  16. 


was  with  the 


Tribune  Washington  staff,  to  Mss 
Marie  New  of  New  York,  in  Alexan- 


“Shorty”  Hardman,  Charles-  .  •  v  iV  rricAdu- 

xr  \  fy  ff  _*  gwt'f  dria,  Va.,  Dec.  lb. 

THE'oLD^fpuBusHERs°^^NrAL^E"R^^^  Washington  bureau  before  going  to  returned  from^a  trip^  New  Or-  Robert  A.  Batdorff,  of  the  Traveru 

the  OLDEST  P^;^BUSH«^^^  Japan.  leans  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle  advertis- 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card 

has  joined  the  Post  to  do  a  daily  a  tabloid  section  devoted  to  the  most 
column  formerly  handled  by  Brad-  famous  Christmas  carols  with  words 

and  musical  score. 

Everett  B.  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  Dec.  15. 
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L.  Pratt,  head  librarian,  St.  chief  of  the  AP  Seattle  bureau  - - 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and  fective  Jan.  1,  succeeding  Harold  Redwood  City  Tribune  and  later 

tions  with  an  average  certified  net  paid  "A-B.c."  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  those  Turnblad.  Gkirrie  has  been  with  the  bought  the  Burlingame  Advance. 

“  i - nTi - Total  Bis-  for  nearly  30  years,  resigned  service  20  years.  T^^se  three  dailies  in  the  San  Fran- 

_ Paid  tribution  Will  be  succeeded  as  Arthur  J.  Carruth  III,  of  Inter-  cisco  peninsula  are  now  operated  by 

.  head  librarian  by  Roy  Swanson,  for-  national  News  Service  in  New  York,  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc. 

;;;;;  \o.*n  Ii  mI  editonal  wnter.  leaves  the  first  of  the  year  to  rejoin  The  Prowler  column  instituted  by 

.  10.225  iLSSi  C.  C.  Daniel,  Jr.,  has  been  named  his  father’s  news  staff  on  the  Topeka  Mr.  Wood  in  1925  is  being  continued 

t!796  }o!320  news  editor  of  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  State  Journal.  He  will  cover  the  in  the  three  newspapers.  Mr.  Wood 

9!920  io!*87  Daily  Press,  succeeding  Bishop  Senate  in  the  winter  session  of  the  has  relinquished  the  editorship  ol 

.  Clements,  formerly  of  the  Corpus  Kansas  legislature.  Times,  which  he  held  nearly  20  years, 


Christi  Caller-Times. 


Times,  which  he  held  nearly  20  years, 


Joseph  E.  Boyle,  formerly  of  the  in  order  to  handle  editorial  direction 


Reuben  O’Neill,  formerly  with  the  AP  and  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  of  the  three  papers. 
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All  over  New  England,  at  the  brink  of  a  New  Year, 
men  are  taking  stork  of  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  They 
are  Balancing  the  Ledgers  of  Human  Progress,  Happiness, 
Security,  and  Business.  These  men  are  sturdy  envoys 
of  great  industries — shoe  factories,  mines,  implement 
plants,  fleets  of  fishing  boats. — textile  veterans  wise  in  the 
ways  of  a  changing  world.  They  are  little  individual  busi¬ 
ness  men— owners  of  retail  stores,  farmers.  New  England 
examines  its  IwMiks  thriftily — and  is  both  pleased  and 
grateful. 


What  of  that  sure  index  of  stability — buying  power? 
Well  .  .  .  the  reports  are  in!  In  the  majority  of  the 
territory,  volume  retail  sales  are  at  a  new  peak. 
D«‘partment  stores  re|>ort  the  “largest  volume  of 
business  in  their  history.'’  Sales  are  5  per  cent  above 
last  year  .  .  .  indications  arc  that  they  will 
exceed  the  recovery  mark  of  19.S6. 

New  England,  smiling  over  the  business 
ledger,  says; — “People  are  spending  with  con-  , 

fidencel"  To  the  National  Advertiser  New  / 

England  says: — “In  practically  every  fie'd,  I 

our  diversifif‘d  enterprises  have  heen  on  the  L 

right  side  of  the  ledger.  We  are  known  as  a 
rich  yet  conservative  market.  It  is  |y-- 

expressed  in  admirable  bank  bal-  J  Z 

anres,  low  debt  figures,  amar.ing  (  I 

per  capita  buying  power.  BLT —  J  ■ 

the  most  significant  news  of  ALL  ^ ^ 

— right  here  at  the  start  of  a  new  j 

year — is  the  huge  sales  made  on 

our  'Main  Streets'  all  along  the  line.  f 

Raring  with  confidence  .  .  .  that 

is  what  should  interest  advertisers  T  /Ztr-. 


li«iu  Enqrand 


mfit  RKJtnV^jW 


New  England.,  according  to  statistics  just  releasctl,  is  away  up  front  in  Retail  Sales.  New  indus¬ 
tries  are  planned  .  .  .  established  ones  are  flourishing.  A  hurricane  can’t  even  retard  these  people — 
they’re  not  hiiilt  that  way.  And  alongside  their  ledgers  anti  their  keen  analysis  of  business,  you’ll 
fiinl  their  local  newspapers,  valuable  not  merely  because  of  ‘‘home  town”  news  but  because  of  the 
ndvprtising  news.  Sell  a  New  Englander  once — piny  fnir  with  him — anil  you  have  a  customer  ft>r  life. 
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N.  Y.  Papers  Will  Reap 
Ad  Benefits  from  Fair 

More  Than  60,000,000  Visitors  Who  Are  Expected 
to  Spend  Over  a  Billion  Will  Be  Advertisers' 
Target  .  .  .  Special  Editions  Planned 


WITH  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 

scheduled  to  open  within  the  next 
five  months,  metropolitan  newspapers 
which  have  been  the  spearhead  in 
publicizing  the  event  are  awaiting 
their  innings. 

To  date  the  Fair  has  meant  nothing 
to  these  newspapers  other  than  in 
many  cases  an  investment  of  $50,000 
in  bonds  and  a  news  source.  But 
with  the  opening-day  drawing  near, 
the  picture  is  beginning  to  change 
with  the  result  that  before  long  New 
York  will  be  the  mecca  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  spenders  and  a  magnet  for  the 
advertising-invested  dollar.  Adver¬ 
tising  managers  reported  this  week 
that  they  are  looking  forward  to  one 
of  the  greatest  advertising  eras  in 
Gotham’s  history. 

24.3%  of  Nation  May  Visit  It 

A  survey  conducted  recently  by 
three  concerns  indicates  that  World’s 
Fair  estimates  ranging  as  high  as 
60,000,000  admissions  have  been,  if 
anything,  too  conservative.  Tlie  Ross 
Federal  Research  Corporation  inter¬ 
viewed  more  than  3,400  persons  in  the 
middle  and  lower  income  brackets  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  found  that  37.9% 
planned  to  attend  the  exposition. 
Fortune  Magazine  questioned  6.000 
persons  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
estimates  that  24.3%  of  the  nation  will 
make  the  trip  to  New  York  next  year. 
The  New  Yorker  Magazine  made  a 
mail  survey,  sending  4,000  question¬ 
naires  to  subscribers.  A  total  of  1,871 
answered.  In  nearby  cities  (within 
about  a  200-mile  radius)  78%  of  the 
replies  indicated  the  senders  would 
attend.  The  affirmative  answers  de¬ 
creased  in  their  percentage  as  the 
distance  from  New  York  increased. 
However,  Los  Angeles’  answers  were 
38%  “yes.” 

How  much  money  these  visitors 
will  spend  while  they  are  in  New 
York  is  a  moot  question.  However, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  through 
necessity  alone.  Fair-goers  from  out- 
of-town  will  spend  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000  while  the  amoimt  spent 
on  entertainment  and  luxuries  as  well 
as  “big  city”  bargains  will  be  slightly 
more  than  that  spent  for  necessities, 
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bringing  the  total  to  above  the  billion - 
dollar  mark. 

Advertising  and  business  managers 
voiced  imanimously  the  opinion  that 
New  York  papers  will  enjoy  the 
greatest  boom  in  the  city’s  history 
from  a  single  stimulant,  that  is  other 
than  the  times  when  the  entire  nation 
was  on  the  crest  of  a  great  nation¬ 
wide  business  wave.  Although  none 
of  the  advertising  men  interviewed 
wished  to  be  quoted,  they  were  so 
consistent  in  their  optimism  that  indi¬ 
vidual  quotation  would  be  repetitious. 

Spociol  Edition  Dotes 

All  but  one  paper  reported  that 
special  sections  would  be  put  out  be¬ 
fore  the  Fair  opens  or  on  the  opening 
day  and  the  remaining  paper,  the 
Daily  News,  said  final  plans  had  not 
yet  been  made. 

The  Journal  and  American  will  have 
two  special  World’s  Fair  papers.  One 
to  be  put  out  Jan.  1,  which  will  be 
called  the  “Dawn  of  a  New  Day”  edi¬ 
tion,  will  be  edited  by  Grover  Whalen, 
president  of  the  Fair;  the  other  will 
be  a  special  section  April  16.  Special 
sections  and  dates  planned  by  other 
dailies  are  the  Sun,  April  29;  World- 
Telegram,  Feb.  25;  Times,  March  5; 
Herald  Tribune,  April  30;  Post,  date 
not  fixed  yet;  Mirror,  April  30,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Jan.  15.  Many 
of  these  sections  will  be  in  color. 

That  the  New  York  papers  have 
done  their  part  in  making  possible 
the  success  of  the  Fair  is  evident  in 
the  following  statement  by  Perley 
Boone,  director  of  the  press  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Fair: 

“If  the  New  York  papers  had  not 
given  our  releases  the  generous  treat¬ 
ment  they  did  we  would  not  have 
reached  first  base.  At  first,  papers 
outside  New  York  City  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  our  news  but  as  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers  began  using  it  we  saw 
news  of  the  World’s  Fair  sweep  across 
the  country.  Likewise  as  the  New  York 


papers  began  to  use  our  pictures  we 
received  requests  for  art  from  all  over 
the  country.”  Mr.  Boone  added  em¬ 
phatically  that  his  department  did  not 
send  out  publicity  but  matter  which 
actually  is  considered  news. 

American  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  are  large  national  advertisers, 
have  spent  approximately  $50,000,000 
on  Fair  property  and  exhibits,  it  was 
estimated  by  Fair  officials. 

Through  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  it  was  revealed 
that  as  yet  the  major  exhibitors  at 
the  Fair  have  not  yet  completed  their 
national  advertising  programs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Fair.  Some  said 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  their 
appropriations  but  that  they  would 
insert  in  their  copy  statements  urging 
people  to  attend  the  Fair.  Some  of 
the  exhibitors  stated  that  they  would 
insert  some  full  pages  in  New  York  to 
promote  their  exhibits.  A  few  stated 
that  they  would  not  advertise  at  all. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  big 
exhibitors  stated  that  their  final  plans 
have  not  yet  been  made. 

Gridiron  Club 
Holds  Its 
Winter  "Roast" 

Geared  to  the  tempo  of  swiftly  mov¬ 
ing  news  events — local,  national  and 
foreign — skits  presented  by  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  at  its  mid-winter  dinner 
Saturday  night,  Dec.  17,  entertained 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  President 
Roosevelt  and  hundreds  of  notables 
in  governmental  and  private  activity. 

The  banquet,  as  usual,  was  sump¬ 
tuous  but  incidental.  Before  the  first 
course,  between,  and  often  during 
servings,  the  lights  went  low,  kliegs 
played  upon  the  stage,  and  the  lam¬ 
pooning  was  on.  The  show  was  writ¬ 
ten,  produced  and  portrayed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  in  active  newspaper 
work. 

A  skit  depicting  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  the  Lima  conference  as  it  passed 
the  Equator  served  to  introduce  new 
members  of  the  club  to  their  col¬ 
leagues.  Neptime  unmasked  them  to 
find  Alfred  M.  Landon  was  actually 
James  T.  Berryman,  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star;  Cordell 
Hull  was  Raymond  Z.  Henle  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Adolph  Berle 
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was  Bernard  Kilgore  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Father  O’Hara  was 
Paul  R.  Leach  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Neptvme  was  John  Russell 
Young,  of  die  Washington  Star. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was  one 
of  a  number  of  newspaper  publishers 
and  others  depicted  in  a  tsike-ofl  on 
Orson  Welles  “War  of  the  Worlds.” 
The  metal  cylinder  put  imder  ground 
by  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  was  unearthed  by  the  Mar¬ 
tians  and  found  to  contain  John  D. 
M.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  committee.  When  Ham¬ 
ilton  applied  for  space  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  exposition  he  revealed  as  his 
“exhibits”:  Mr.  Hearst;  Robert  R, 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
Frank  E.  Gannett;  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  of  the  New  York  Times;  Dor¬ 
othy  Thompson;  Paul  Block;  Greta 
Garbo;  Walter  Lippmann;  Ogden 
Reid,  president  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Paul  Patterson  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun;  Westbrook  Pegler  and 
Roy  W.  Howard. 

Other  subjects  for  presentations 
were  Dr.  Gallup,  the  “unpurged" 
Democratic  Senators,  “50-cent  wheat 
at  a  cost  of  thirty  billion  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers,”  Harry  Hopkins  and 
the  “tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect”  controversy,  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  investigation  and  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  with  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain  as  central  figure. 

President  Roosevelt  made  an 
off  -  the  -  record  speech.  Members 
agreed,  however,  that  it  would  be  no 
violation  of  regulations  to  say  pub¬ 
licly  that  the  President  proved  him¬ 
self  more  than  a  match  for  his  hosts 

While  the  Gridiron  Club  was  dis¬ 
porting  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  the 
“Gridiron  Widows”  were  guests  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House 
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One  thing  is  certain  .  .  .  Editor  &  Publisher 
reaches  the  key  people  who  ore  NOT  Micawbers. 


There  has  been  a  sort  of  *‘shabhy 
gentility”  to  the  alibi: — “Yes.  adver¬ 
tising  in  Editor  &  Publisher  is  profit¬ 
able  .  .  .  but  we  can’t  afford  it .  , .  now.” 
1939  will  have  no  patience  with  the  jaunty  appeal 
to  advertise  and  the  down-at-heel  evasion  to  doing 
any  of  it  yourself.  Micawber  was  either  high  in 
spirits  or  wagon-rut  low.  Isn’t  that  some  of  us  all 
over? — one  or  two  national  accounts  come  in  and 
we  ride  high,  wide  and  pretty.  Then  the  reaction, 
when  total  volume  is  {>oor. 


Grandiloquent  business  letters  .  .  .  luncheon 
peeches  as  flowery  as  a  bridal  bouquet  belong  to 
the  Micawber  school  of  solicitation.  19.39  will  not 
he  everlastingly  “waiting  for  something  to  turn  up” 
will  make  it  materialize. 


There’s  Editor  &  Publisher’s  platform  for  1939. 
The  publication  is  YOUR  champion  . . .  your  battler 
for  constructive  plans  and  principles  .  .  .  your 
every-week  store  of  new  ideas  .  .  .  last-minute  news 
of  national  advertising  and  how  to  go  after  it. 


Goodby,  Micawber.  Let’s  go!  If  Advertising 
sloganize  its  future  activities,  it  might  well  be 

GET  IN  LINE  FOR  ’39— ADVERTISE.” 


Micawm 

miC4iO  H 


A  great  many  individuals  and  enterprises 
have  patterned  their  business-getting  ideas 
after  the  illustrious  Micawber — and  didn’t 
go  far  or  get  much.  When  there’s  something 
to  sell — whether  it  be  a  service,  a  gadget,  a 
printing  press  or  a  camera  .  .  .  yourself  or  a 
handsome  space  schedule  to  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  .  .  .  the  past  year’s  methods  are 
definitely  out. 


26— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR 


PUBLISH  Er|f 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  weak  an  advartismg  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  97.  Bank  Advertising  Coining  Back 


AN  EXAMINATION  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Linage  Index  going  back 
to  1932  gives  a  quick  picture  of  the 
shrinkage  in  financial  advertising. 
New  financing,  excluding  refunding 
issues,  almost  disappeared  during  the 
last  five  years.  It  is  our  guess  that  the 
recent  election  has  already  influenced 
many  commercial  banks,  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  local  and  national 
advertising. 


Bank  Advertising  for  1939 

BEFORE  soliciting  local  bank  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  the  salesman  should 
do  a  little  research  work  and  get  a 
true  picture  of  the  banking  situation 
in  his  own  city.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  bankers  will  tell  the  soli¬ 
citor; 

1.  We  have  more  deposits  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with. 

2.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about 
safety  because  practically  all  banks 
guarantee  deposits  up  to  $5,000. 

3.  Practically  no  banks  today  pay 
interest  on  time  deposits. 

4.  The  Government  has  crowded  into 
the  banker’s  field  and  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  negotiate  good  loans. 

5.  Commercial  loans  are  still  at  an 
all-time  low — why  should  we  advertise 
when  we  know  practically  every  con¬ 
cern  in  our  city  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  borrowing  money  at  our 
bank? 

6.  Our  savings  bank  department  or 
our  savings  bank  is  cluttered  with 
money.  Today  more  than  half  of  our 
investment  piortfolio  is  invested  in 
Government  bonds  that  pay  less  than 
3%. 

7.  Insurance  salesmen  and  invest¬ 
ment  counsellors  have  crowded  into 
the  field  of  our  trust  department.  Very 
fcW  people  are  interested  in  using  the 
facilities  of  our  trust  department  to 
set  up  trusts  for  their  families,  em¬ 
ployes  or  other  associates. 

On  and  on  these  objections  go.  Un¬ 
less  the  salesman  fortifies  himself  with 
new  ideas,  new  plans,  and  new  copy, 
he  will  find  himself  within  15  or  20 
minutes  cut  on  the  street  without  a 
contract. 


Fundamentals 


and  their  sales  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

4.  Because  of  the  recent  election, 
many  bankers  who  attended  the 
American  Bankers  Association  annual 
meeting  in  Houston  stated  that  they 
believe  they  are  going  to  expand  their 
loans  to  all  types  of  borrowers.  This 
annual  convention  was  the  most  “bull¬ 
ish”  that  bankers  have  held  since  1930. 

5.  Readers  of  daily  newspapers  can 
be  influenced  to  speed  up  the  decision 
to  build  a  new  home,  an  addition  to 
Iheir  plant,  buy  new  machinery  or 
engage  in  other  production  or  pro¬ 
gressive  business  operation.  There¬ 
fore,  a  daily  newspaper  is  the  logical 
place  to  run  announcements,  infor¬ 
mation,  facts  and  statistics  which 
should  be  supplied  by  one  or  more 
banks  in  every  community. 

6.  Bank  advertising  should  be  in¬ 
structive,  factual,  and  not  as  stiff  and 
formal  as  the  bank  advertising  which 
was  run  prior  to  the  depression. 

(Note: — During  the  last  eight  years 
many  bankers — both  young  and  old — 
have  changed  their  attitude  toward 
their  depositors  and  toward  those  who 
come  to  them  to  borrow.  Bankers  no 
longer  believe  that  they  have  a  per¬ 
petual  franchise  in  a  community  and 
they  know  that  the  only  way  they 
can  make  a  profit  for  their  stock¬ 
holders  is  by  increasing  deposits  and 
increasing  loans.) 


One  doesn’t  have  to  have  any  great 
imagination  to  understand  how  effect¬ 
ive  such  advertising  might  be  in  any 
community.  Daily,  thousands  of  people 
buy  unsound  investments,  they  specu¬ 
late,  they  are  caught  by  high  pressure 
financial  salesmen,  they  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  property  out  of  which  they 
can  never  hope  to  get  an  adequate 
return. 

True,  the  Government  has  set  up  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  just  how  much  infor¬ 
mation  the  banker  can  pass  on  to  his 
customers  but  isn’t  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  depositor  who  has  a 
problem,  and  states  it  frankly  to  a 
banker  could  get  better  counsel  and 
better  advice  from  his  local  banker 
than  if  he  took  the  hunch  of  his  wife, 
his  partner  or  friends? 


UNDERLYING  every  solicitation  that 

is  prepared  for  a  savings  bank,  a 
trust  company,  or  a  commercial  bank, 
are  these  positive  factors: 

1.  Regardless  of  our  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  the  recent  election  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  minority  party — Re¬ 
publicans — to  slow  down  emergency 
legislation  and  legislation  that  may 
seem  to  business  men  to  be  harmful 
or  full  ot  restrictions. 

2.  The  U.  S.  will  need  in  the  next 
ten  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  homes,  new  factories,  new  plants, 
extension  of  our  electric  piower  pro¬ 
ducing  units,  and  every  community  is 
going  to  be  influenced  by  this  increase 
in  business. 

3.  For  centuries  banks  have  been 
the  handmaidens  of  business  and  the 
true  function  of  the  commercial  bank 
is  to  make  short  term  loans  to  business 
people  who  require  raw  goods,  money 
to  finance  their  production  operations. 


Danish  Editor  Fired 
For  Anti-Nazi  Story 


Copy  Suggestions 

AFTER  the  solicitor  has  learned  from 
a  few  bank  officials  the  typical  ob¬ 
jections  which  they  voice  when  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  proposed,  a 
special  campaign  should  be  prepared 
for  the  bank  that  will  fit  the  individual 
bank.  It  should  be  in  the  form  of 
“weekly  letter”  advertisements  and 
these  letters  should  be  signed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  some  official  of  the  bank. 
As  an  example,  two  banks  in  the  mid¬ 
west  have  recently  started  campaigns 
using  a  simple  slogan,  “The  ABC’s  of 
modern  banking.”  Week  after  week 
these  banks  tell  subscribers  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  campaign  runs  the 
ABC’s  of  banking.  Questions  are 
asked,  such  as  “What  is  credit?,” 
“What  does  turnover  mean?,”  “What 
does  velocity  of  money  mean?,”  “What 
does  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
mean?,”  “How  is  a  trust  fund  set  up?,” 
“How  much  insurance  should  a  man 
carry?,”  etc.  Dozens  of  questions  can 
be  asked  and  answered  in  these  ads. 


Size  of  Ads 

BANKS  CAN  AFFORD  to  buy  more 
space  than  the  average  dry  cleaner, 
plumber  or  hardware  store.  Adver¬ 
tisements  three  columns  about  7  to 
10  inches  deep  lend  themselves  to  fine 
layout  and  permit  the  use  of  from 
200  to  300  words  of  copy. 


Important! 

WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  URGED  bank 

advertisers  to  include  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  a  list  of  their  directors 
or  their  officers.  Hundreds  of  people 
seeing  these  names  for  the  first  time 
in  print  are  often  surprised  to  learn 
that  one  of  their  friends  is  an  officer 
or  a  director  of  a  certain  bank.  It 
multiplies  the  interest  of  readers  who 
know  any  of  the  officers. 

One  bank  campaign  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  released  will  within  a  few 
months  produce  other  bank  adver¬ 
tisers  because  bankers,  in  spite  of 
their  denials,  follow  competitors  more 
quickly  than  do  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  one  of  them  start  advertising 
and  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months 
you  will  find  other  banks  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  bank. 
Every  bank  has  a  different  story  to 
tell. 

Therefore  it  is  important  that  each 
campaign  be  studied  out  carefully  be¬ 
fore  it  is  prepared  so  that  when  the 
copy  and  the  plan  are  shown  to  the 
prospect,  he  can  quickly  see  that  this 
campaign  fits  his  bank.  This  to  us 
seems  very  important. 

The  year  1939  is  going  to  see  a 
very  large  increase  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  and  local  advertising  deoart- 
ments  can  get  tens  of  thousands  of 
lines  of  this  new  business  if  the 
preliminary  work  is  started  now. 


Scott 

Plate  Lock 


At  the  bottom  of  each  advertise¬ 
ment  the  bank  runs  a  little  note  some¬ 
thing  as  follows: — “Have  you  a  ques¬ 
tion?”  Then  it  invites  the  readers 
of  the  newspaper  to  come  to  the  bank, 
sit  down  with  one  of  the  officers  and 
state  their  own  personal  problem. 
“How  much  money  shall  they  allot  for 
two  youngsters  whom  they  plan  to 
send  to  college  five  years  hence?,” 
“Should  they  build  now  or  later?,’’ 
“What  protection  should  be  set  up  for 
partners  in  a  business?” — in  fact,  the 
bank  becomes  a  clearing  house  for  all 
types  of  information  and  it  offers  to 
help  the  investor  or  the  business  man 
to  think  through  financial  problems 
in  a  more  logical  and  common  sense 
way. 


Positive  Lock 


does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 


Send  for  Catalog 
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By  EDWIN  HARTRICH 


Paris  (By  Mail)  —  Nazi  pressure 
from  Berlin  is  becoming  increasingly 
strong  on  Scandinavian  journalism, 
resulting  in  what  is  described  as  “one¬ 
sided  press  censorship.”  Berlin  has 
dictated  that  there  be  no  press  criti¬ 
cism  in  any  form  in  the  Danish  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Hitler  government  or 
its  actions.  And  the  Danish  publishers 
and  editors  have  been  forced  to  yield 
in  this  matter. 

And  to  the  north  in  Sweden,  the 
Stockholins  -  Tidningen,  the  largest 
daily  in  the  country,  and  the  A/toti- 
bladet  have  become  apologists  for  the 
Hitler  government  and  among  the 
outspoken  supporters  of  the  Nazi  state. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  evidences 
of  the  Germany-inspired  press  cen¬ 
sorship  occurred  in  the  summary  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
Copenhagen  Berlingske  Tidende.  Nich¬ 
olas  Blaedel  published  an  article  on 
Oct.  7,  reprinting  remarks  of  Mr. 
Acland,  M.  P.,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  regarding  Nazi  activities  in 
Sudetenland. 

Under  the  extreme  disapproval  of 
the  Germans,  the  Berlingske  Tidende 
published  an  apology  on  the  following 
day  for  the  “absolutely  incredible”  re¬ 
port  on  the  British  debate  in  Blaedel’s 
column.  And  the  foreign  editor  was 
fired  from  his  post  to  further  appease 
the  Nazis. 

The  main  reason  why  Denmark  and 
its  press  have  to  submit  to  this  press 
censorship  is  a  stark  economic  fact 
Germany  is  absorbing  in  greater 
amounts  the  Danish  exports  of  bacon, 
eggs,  butter,  etc.  Hitherto,  England 
was  the  No.  1  consumer  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  but  is  now  being  displac^  by 
Germany.  There  also  is  the  problan 
of  the  German  minority  of  25,000  in 
Danish  Schleswig. 


COAST  MEETING 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  51st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Fresno  Jan.  20-22. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 


JOINS  DUTCH  TREAT 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  recently 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Treat  Club,  New  York. 


.  nowspopors 
.  pross  associations 
.  magasinos 
.  rodio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
■The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  record.s,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi'; 


Chicago— 3S  East  Wackar 
Let  AagaUs — 2387  Taviet ! 
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OR  DECEMBER  24,  1938 


During  a  period  when  so  many  communities  are  singing  the 
‘^Blues,’^  industrial  tempo  played  in  slow  time,  how  heartening  it  is 
to  have  one  State  orchestrate  the  happier  music  of  Market  optimism. 


TO  ANV 


At  the  close  of  the  year,  Ohio  has  every  reason  to  he  hoth  proud 
and  grateful.  Retail  sales  are  jazzy  with  vigorous  upward  trend. 
Ohio  cities  are  included  among  the  comparatively  few,  in  a  nation* 
wide  trade  survey,  that  show  appreciahle  retail-sale  gains.  Indus¬ 
trially,  the  State  is  in  a  strong  position.  1939  has  pleasing  melody 
for  any  Advertising  ear. 


“WORDS-AND-MUSIC” 

BY  THE  NON-METROPOLITAN  MARKETS 
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Ohio's  smaller  towns  and  cities  are  impressively  active  as  more  and  more 
men  and  women  become  gainfully  employed.  Buying-power  is  geared  to 
spinning  wheels. 


Just  finished — in  one  of  these  smaller  areas — is  a  huge  14-acre  textile  and 
spinning  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $11. 500, 000,  with  a  eaj)acity  that  will  add  12.000,000 
pounds  of  product  to  the  nation's  300,000,0fM)-pound  annual  figure.  1,000 
workers  given  steady,  profitable  johs. 


New'  processes,  a  new  manufacturing  idea  applied  to  yarns  .  .  .  new  energy 
and  reason  for  eeonomic  reassurance!  Here’s  machinery  humming  a  prosperity- 
tune.  Charaeteristic  of  the  non-metropolitan  Ohio  towns,  this  immense  enter¬ 
prise  is  but  one  of  many  to  locate  in  Ohio. 


How  logical,  then,  for  national  advertisers  to  turn  to  such  markets  . 
singing  communities  where  pay-envelops  are  given  by  the  thousands. 
-Monev  in  free  circulation  is  music  to  the  advertiser's  ears. 
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Consistent  Ads  Sold 
National’s  Whiskies 


Seton  Porter 


THE  SUCCESS  STORY  of  National 
Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New 
York,  dealers  in  famous  old-name 

bottled  in  bond 
whiskies  and 
other  nationally 
known  brands  of 
liquors,  can  be 
told  in  two 
words:  consist¬ 
ent  advertising. 

Its  media,  aside 
from  others 
which  are  inci¬ 
dental,  have  been 
newspapers  and 
magazines.  The 
first  is  utilized 
for  quick  sales, 
the  other  for  keeping  its  products  be- 
for  the  public  eye.  Both  account  for 
80%  of  National’s  advertising  budget 

with  newspapers  running  slightly 

ahead  of  magazines. 

Ads  Doubled  Sales 
This  week  the  organization  an¬ 
nounced  that  nation-wide  sales  of  four 
of  its  leading  products — Old  Taylor 
and  Old  Grand-Dad,  bourbons,  and 
Old  Overholt  and  Mt.  Vernon,  ryes — 
had  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
year. 

Ascribing  this  showing  to  a  strong 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
campaign,  the  corporation  supplied 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  much  of  its  ad  budget  had 
been  expended  in  these  media.  News¬ 
papers  last  year  got  $361,056.36,  while 
magazines  got  $356,186.^.  In  1936, 
according  to  the  figures,  even  though 
National  pushed  in  newspapers  only 
two  of  its  bottled  in  bond  products — 
Old  Overholt  and  Mt.  Vernon — ^news¬ 
papers  ran  far  ahead  of  magazines 
with  a  $359,497.96  budget  as  compared 
to  $288,485.24  for  magazines,  which 
carried  ads  of  all  four  products. 

The  1938  ad  budget  was  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  a  spokesman  said  it  would 
run  about  the  same  with  no  changes 
contemplated  for  next  year. 

National  also  announced  that  sales 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  each 
month  since  prices  were  cut  about  a 
year  ago,  when  the  supply  of  bottled 
in  bond  whisky  increas^.  This  year 
the  whisky  averages  less  per  case  as 
compared  to  last  year. 

And  therein  lies  the  story  behind 
the  story  of  National.  It  goes  back 
five  years  this  month. 

On  Dec.  5,  1933,  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  was  repealed,  and  Na¬ 
tional  looked  optimistically  to  the 
future,  even  though  Congress’  action 
had  caught  them  as  it  did  so  many 
other  distillers  without  a  sufficient 
supply.  Their  bottled  in  bond  whiskies 
as  well  as  some  other  National  brands, 
sold  during  prohibition  for  medicinal 
purposes  only,  had  been  produced  in 
limited  quantities.  National  found 
that  it  was  in  no  position  to  meet  the 
early  demands.  Moreover,  it  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  important 
decision. 

Ad  Policy  Evolved 

Should  it  sacrifice  its  famous  old 
whisky  brand  names  to  get  in  on  some 
of  the  early  “boom”  prices,  or  should 
it  preserve  these  names? 

Seton  Porter,  National  president, 
made  the  decision.  He  chose  the  lat¬ 
ter  course,  and  stuck  to  it. 

In  the  face  of  great  temptations  to 
capitalize  on  these  names,  he  clung  to 
a  set  purpose:  Not  to  offer  under 
these  brand  names,  whiskies  which 
failed  to  measure  to  quality  their 
traditions  represented.  This  meant. 


in  most  instances,  that  National  had 
little  of  those  whiskies  available  to 
sell,  and  it  meant  a  waiting  period  of 
four  years  before  such  whiskies  could 
be  marketed.  It  meant,  further,  that 
National  would  have  to  safeguard 
carefully  these  names,  build  up 
through  advertising  a  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  products  when  they 
would  be  marketable,  and,  more¬ 
over,  to  keep  them  established  as  the 
nationally  advertised  leaders  of  its 
whole  line. 

National  has  done  that,  as  this 
week’s  announcement  proved.  The 
organization  finds  that  it  could  have 
“quadrupled”  its  sales  if  it  had  had 
the  supply,  which  was  sold  out  soon 
after  it  became  available  in  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities — the  rye  being  mar¬ 
keted  last  fall;  the  bourbon  coming 
of  age  early  this  year. 

Distilleriot  Working  at  Capacity 

Its  distilleries,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
(Old  Grand-Dad);  Baltimore,  Md., 
(Mt.  Vernon);  Broad  Ford,  Pa.,  (Old 
Overholt);  and  Frankfort,  Ky.,  (Old 
Taylor),  where  National’s  “Fourmost” 
products  are  distilled,  are  working  at 
capacity  to  meet  the  present  demand. 

National’s  “Fourmost”  copy,  placed 
by  Arthur  Kudner,  New  York,  found 
its  way  into  most  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  beginning  early  this  year. 
Previously,  copy  had  been  placed  at 
intervals  but  with  no  concerted  action. 
The  campaign  called  for  weekly  ads 
ranging  from  75  to  500  lines  per  ad. 
Copy  was  placed  individually  for  each 
of  the  four  brands. 

As  broken  down  by  Arthur  Kudner 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  number  of 
papers  used  for  the  campaign  were: 


Coliiomia  Press  Assn. 
Meets  at  San  Francisco 

The  California  Press  Association,  at 
its  annual  business  convention  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  heard  Judge  Har¬ 
lan  G.  Palmer,  publisher,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  assert  the  guild  aims  to 
control  “at  least  a  majority”  of  the 
country’s  newspapers.  He  also  said 
“the  next  big  struggle  before  those 
who  would  protect  Americanism  is  to 
take  the  fascism  out  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.” 

Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher,  San  Rafael 
Independent,  and  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  urged  newspaper  vigilance  in 
legislative  halls  against  the  threat  of 
further  restraints  upon  the  press,  cit¬ 
ing  as  an  example  of  this  need  the 
recent  .“consent  decrees”  secured  from 
the  Chrysler  and  Ford  Motor  compan¬ 
ies. 

“If  this  ‘consent’  is  carried  out  it 
means  that  brand  advertising  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,”  Mr.  Brown  stated. 

Declaring  that  newspapers  have 
promoted  everything  else  but  them¬ 
selves,  Prof.  Charles  Raymond  of  the 
University  of  California  department  of 
journalism  advocated  greater  promo¬ 
tion  efforts. 

The  five-day  newspaper  as  tested 
by  the  Alameda  Times-Star  enabled 
equalization  of  losses  sustained  earlier 
in  the  year  because  of  increased  costs 
and  taxation  and  was  accomplished 
without  loss  of  circulation,  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  publisher,  report^. 

“If  you  have  several  unions  to  con¬ 
tend  with  and  the  wage  and  hour  law 
affects  you  materially  and  your  Satur¬ 
day  issue  is  printed  at  a  loss,  don’t 
hesitate  to  go  on  a  five-day  basis,” 
Mr.  Spaulding  advised.  “Your  paper 
is  the  only  thing  oftimes  that  stands 
between  your  city  and  damnation  and 
on  sober  second  thought  the  public  is 


realizing  that  fact.  If  you  are  co;. 
fronted  with  the  major  difficulties 
have  in  Alameda,  go  to  the  five-i^ 
week  before  it  is  too  late.” 

Planned  advertising  promotions  f; 
each  month  of  the  year  mean  r 
creased  work  but  yield  increased  ad 
vertising  and,  above  all,  bring  go: 
will,  said  Glenn  Wright,  Red  B!s 
News.  Advantages  of  local  picfu.- 
were  described  by  Arthur  W.  K 
quardt,  Lodi  News-Sentinel,  i 
favored  for  the  small  city  newspap^; 
a  reporter  trained  to  take  pictures 
a  photographer  taught  also  to  do  i 
porting  because  the  cameraman  ob 
stresses  art  over  news. 


PFIAUM  ON  U.  S.  VISIT 

A  European  war  is  not  a  cerla: 
but  a  strong  probability  for  n 
spring,  Irving  B.  Pflaum,  Europri 
correspondent  for  Transradio 
Service  and  the  London  News  Chn 
icle,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  ira- 
week.  He  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
the  first  time  since  1933  when  he  n 
assigned  abroad  by  the  defunct  (Jiii- 
cago  Evening  Post.  Pflaum  covaei 
the  Spanish  war  for  the  United  Pre* 
from  the  outbreak  until  August.  Be 
will  visit  his  family  in  Chicago  duriif 
the  holidays. 

■ 

LOCAL  COLOR  AD 

The  Nashville  (Term.)  Tennetsm 
carried  a  full  page  color  advertisemeS 
for  a  local  store  on  the  back  page 
its  Sunday  comic  section.  Sept  11 
The  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  a  Nashville  funi' 
ture  store,  advertised  a  dinner  set  b 
four  colors.  Editor  &  Publisher,  Not 
26,  page  9,  stated  that  a  similar  ad  a 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  believed  to  be  the  first  four- 
color  local  ad  to  be  placed  in  a  Suiuhj| 
comic  section. 


Old 

Mt. 

Old  Grand- 

Old 

Overholt 

Vernon 

Dad 

Taylor 

Jan. -June  . 

.  53 

44 

45 

72 

July.AuK. 

50 

44 

37 

42 

Sept.-Dee. 

56 

46 

109 

91 

Money  spent  in  pushing  National’s 
“Fourmost”  brands,  in  1936  and  1937, 
as  supplied  by  the  corporation,  were 


as  follows: 

1936 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Old  Grand-Dad  . . . 

$  55,627.76 

Old  Taylor  . 

53,691.15 

Old  Overholt  . . . . 

..  173,025.93 

95,228.03 

Mount  Vernon _ 

186,472.03 

83,938.30 

Sub  Total  . 

..  $359,497.96 

$288,485.24 

1937 

Old  Grand-Dad  . . . 

. . .  $  356.99 

$  66,820.50 

Old  Taylor . 

359.24 

60,459.50 

Old  Overholt  . . . , 

. ..  258,062.12 

113,599.77 

Mount  Vernon  . . 

. ..  102,278.01 

115,306.50 

Sub  Total  .... 

. ..  $361,056.36 

$356,186.27 

WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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Can  I  have  a  mental  picture  of  all  recognized 
Advertising  Agencies  .  .  .  departmental  editors  of 
dailies  ...  a  comparative  record  of  newspaper 
linage  of  great  cities  since  1929  .  .  .  what  news¬ 
papers  offer  color  comics,  gravure  sections  .  .  . 
the  newspapers  that  feature  merchandising  cooper¬ 
ation? 


The  answers  are  all  in  the  YKAR  BOOK  .  .  . 
many  of  them  exclusively  so.  That  it  should  he 
both  first  as  a  source  of  information  and  as  an 
a«lvertising  medium  seems  obvious. 


A  newspaper  man  and  an  Agency  executive  determined  to 
break  down  the  traditional  barrier  that  “You  can't  sell  ice¬ 
boxes  to  an  Eskimo.”  First  .  .  .  nobody  seemed  to  know  much 
about  the  market.  And  you  can't  sell  anything  to  anybody, 
profitably,  without  keen  knoweldge  of  people,  habits,  in¬ 
comes,  newspapers,  media  cooperation,  what  happens  to 
the  pay  envelope. 


Can  1  reach  out  and  know  in  an  instant  complete 
data  as  to  Executive  Personnel  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada? 


These  two  veterans  finally  discovered  that  the  Eskinu)  is 
industrious,  good-natured,  quick  to  adapt  himself  to  new 
ideas.  Some  of  them  earn  as  much  as  $40,000  a  year,  own 
swift,  modern  motor-driven  schooners,  charter  airplanes,  pay 
$300  a  ton  for  coal,  are  interested  in  radios,  chuckle  over 
jazz.  Every  igloo  is  a  potential  market.  There's  a  lesson  in 
this  .  .  .  have  FACTS  always  at  your  elbow. 


Can  I  put  my  finger  on  tabulations  of  the  total 
circulations  and  a«lvertising  rates  of  these  news¬ 
papers? 


f.an  1  find  a  really  logical  arrangement  of  all 
\BC  newspapers,  by  States — their  circulations, 
breakdowns  hy  cities,  retail,  net  paid.  hulk,  etc.? 


('an  I  find  every  essential  fact  about  imlividual 


Editor  &  Publisher  YEAR  BOOK  is  recognized 
as  the  one  dependable,  thoroughly  alive  medium 
for  getting  at  FACTS  with  the  least  possible  effort 
.  .  .  selling  facts  when  facts  are  difficult  to  find. 
Whether  the  job  is  to  sell  an  Eskimo  or  a  Kansas 
farmer:  a  New  Yorker  or  a  village  in  New  Zealand. 


Suppose,  now,  you  take  mental  stock  of  the 
things  you  MUST  know  during  a  coming  year  of 
factual  “must”: 


States  and  Countri<*s.  condensed — word-pictures  of 
what  I  want  to  know? 
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Plan  Business 
School  for 
Carrier  Boys 

Times-Picayune  Appoints 
Football  Coach  Head 
Instructor 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Introducing  a  “newspaper  boys’ 
university!” 

From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  comes  word  that  John  B.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  backfield  football  coach  at 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  has  joined 
the  Times-Picayune  staff  to  head  a 
unique  department  just  established  by 
the  newspaper.  He  will  direct  a 
“newspaper  boys’  university”  for  the 
daily’s  carrier  personnel  of  some 
1.600  youths. 

A  school  of  business  for  carrier 
boys  who  show  aptitude  in  high  school 
and  who  are  unable  to  finance  uni¬ 
versity  training  is  planned  by  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Picayune.  Boys  will  be  given  courses 
in  business  English,  accounting  and 
salesmanship.  The  newspaper  will 
also  maintain  a  placement  bureau  to 
aid  carriers  obtain  jobs  in  other  fields 
of  business. 

The  complete  course  of  study  has 
not  been  definitely  decided.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  will  have  two  assistants.  It  is 
planned  to  enroll  about  100  boys  in 
the  school  at  the  outset. 

ICMA  Sends  Questionnaire 

IN  ANTICIPATION  of  a  special  hear¬ 
ing  to  be  conducted  by  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  decide  several  questions  concern  ¬ 
ing  use  of  boys  on  newspaper  carrier 
routes,  the  ICMA  general  information 
committee  has  issued  a  compre’nen- 
sive  questionnaire  to  members,  seek¬ 
ing  information  as  to  earnings  and 
working  conditions  of  boy  and  men 
carriers. 

Questions  likely  to  be  considered  at 
the  Washington  hearing  next  month 
are:  (1)  Shall  boys  under  16  years 
of  age  be  permitted  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers?  (2)  Shall  morning  papers  be 
permitted  to  use  boys  under  16  years 
of  age  to  deliver  newspapers  before 
7  a.m.?  Both  questions  are  of  vital 
importance  to  circulation  managers, 
and  ICMA  is  endeavoring  to  obtain 
an  accurate  composite  picture  of  car¬ 
rier  service  under  the  federal  wage- 
hour  act. 

C.  W’.  Staab,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
IS  chairman  of  the  committee  making 
the  study.  In  his  letter  accompanying 
the  questionnaire,  he  states:  “Your 
association  feels  that  the  first  step  is 
to  secure  accurate  facts  and  figuies 
that  will  tell  us  exactly  how  the  new 
setup  affects  newspapers  generally 
throughout  the  country.” 

Circuit  Rider's  Note  Book 

A  FEATURE  appearing  on  the  farm 

page  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot  worthy  of  consideration  of 
circulation  managers  is  the  “Circuit 
Rider’s  Note  Book.”  The  “notebook” 
consists  of  items  of  homely  happen¬ 
ings  from  scattered  districts  of  the 
rural  area  served  by  that  newspaper. 
The  column  serves  to  make  farmers 
feel  that  the  Citizen-Patriot  is  th^ir 
newspaper.  Many  of  the  ite.ms  are 
furnished  by  circulation  routemen. 
Any  circulation  manager  whose  paper 
serves  a  rural  area  would  do  well  to 
investigate  this  feature. 

The  Citizen-Patriot  recently  car¬ 
ried  an  editorial  commenting  on  this 
feature,  stating,  in  part: 

“These  weekly  items  possess  everything. 


achievement,  progress,  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  sometimes  a  touch  of  tragedy.  Cir¬ 
cuit  riders  are  not  skilled  reporters,  either. 
The  men  who  gather  these  news  hits  are  dis¬ 
trict  men  and  subscription  solicitors  working 
out  of  the  Citizen-Patriot’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Their  ‘news  sense’  isn’t  hampered  by 
training  in  higher  journalism.  Their  beat 
leasts  few  scoops. 

“Just  so  long  as  John  Jones  continues  to  put 
up  40  rods  of  new  fence.  Jim  Smith  builds  an 
addition  to  his  small  home  in  anticipation  of 
another  blessed  event,  or  Bill  Brown  buys  a 
new  cultivator  there’s  a  bond  of  faith  pledged 
in  things  to  come. 

“Uide  around  with  the  circuit  ri<ler  in  the 
Citizen-Patriot’s  farm  page  occasionally.  May¬ 
be  ymi’ll  get  the  same  kick  that  he  does  when 
the  rural  grai>evine  telegraph  semis  out  a  flash 
that  So-and-So’s  Poland  China  sow  has  given 
birth  to  a  litter  of  13  with  no  runts.'* 

On  Delivering  to  Farmers 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  reaching 

farmers,  we  pause  to  mention  a  re¬ 
cent  ad  of  the  Des  Moines  Renister, 
promoting  the  Sunday  paper’s  farm- 
door  delivery.  The  ad  was  headlined: 
“Uncle  Sam  Left  A  Gap — We  Fill  It 
— by  giving  Iowa  farmers  the  world's 
finest  Sunday  newspaper  service.” 
The  copy  stated,  in  part: 

“HOW  WK  I'TU.  THE  G.AP: 

“Uncle  Sam  makes  no  farm  delivery  on 
Sunday. 

“The  Sunday  Register  pntvides  service  to 
farnivs  on  Suntlay. 

“Uncle  Sam  tlelivers  tmly  to  the  mailh<*x. 

“Sunday  Register  route  men  deliver  right 
to  the  door. 

“Uncle  Sam  liegins  daily  service  after  /  a.m. 

“Sunday  Register  route  men  begin  from 
4:00  to  6  00  a.m.” 

Schools  Use  Photo  Stories 

“STORIES  IN  PICTURES.”  told  by 

Chicago  Daily  News  cameramen, 
have  been  finding  use  in  Chicago 
public  school's.  This  pictorial  feature 
aepears  weekly  in  the  Daily  News.  A 
recent  examole  of  camera  reporting 
proved  useful  in  the  civic  class.  It  was 
a  cross-section  of  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  in  operation,  on  a  typical 
morning,  indicating  how  the  law 
books  are  translated  into  action,  and 
v/hat  the  hackneyed  old  phrase,  “the 
machinery  of  the  law,”  means  in  terms 
of  men  and  cases. 

Carrier  Christmas  Contest 

BESIDES  awarding  four  leading  car¬ 
riers  a  Yosemite  snow  trip,  the  San 
Francisco  News  is  offering  $150  in 
prizes  to  100  carriers  holding  lucky 
numbers  in  the  special  Christmas 
drawing  Dec.  24.  Each  new  start 
handed  in  between  Dec.  1  and  Dec. 
14  entitled  the  carrier  to  a  prize  cou¬ 
pon  as  well  as  counting  full  credit 
in  the  Christmas  contest. 

"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

The  Miami  Herald  has  appointed 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  as  their 
national  advertising  representative,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Gamer  &  Grant  con¬ 
tinues  to  represent  the  Herald  in  the 
Atlanta  area.  Other  appointments: 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times,  John  Budd 
Co.;  Ambridge  (Pa.)  Citizen,  J.  J. 
Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.;  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and  Raleigh 
Register,  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

JOINS  FORTUNE 

Richard  H.  Hippelheuser,  for  six 
years  political  writer  in  the  AP  New 
York  bureau,  and  also  originator  of 
the  AP  weekly  news  review,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Fortune. 
Before  joining  the  New  York  AP  bu¬ 
reau,  Mr.  Hippelheuser  was  for  three 
years  in  the  Chicago  bureau. 

S.  F.  RETAIL  RATES  UP 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  21 — San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  two  afternoon  dailies  will  ad¬ 
vance  retail  advertising  rates  effective 
Jan.  1.  Call-Bulletin  retail  rates  will 
average  15%  higher.  San  Francisco 
News  local  linage  will  advance  two  to 
five  cents  a  line. 


Carriers  Ruled 
As  Independent 
Contractors 


Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
Reverses  Previous  Ruling  on 
Austin,  Tex.,  Doily 

Reversing  a  previous  ruling  dated 
Jan.  19,  1937,  that  newspaper  carriers 
of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
man  are  employes  and  therefore  com¬ 
ing  in  the  scope  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  recently  ruled  these  workers 
are  not  employes  as  defined  under  the 
SSA  and  established  their  status  as 
independent  contractors  under  the  SS 
laws. 

Signed  by  George  J.  Schoenman, 
deputy  commissioner,  the  brief  stated 
that  information  submitted  by  the 
Austin  Publishing  Co.,  following  the 
1937  decision,  “discloses  that  a  carrier 
operates  under  an  oral  agreement 
whereby  the  company  agrees  to  sell 
to  such  carrier  as  many  newspapers  as 
may  be  required  to  make  deliveries  to 
his  subscribers  within  a  specified 
route.”  It  also  pointed  out  that  the 
carrier’s  operations  before  and  after 
delivery  made  for  his  being  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor. 

Reasons  for  Ruling 

The  ruling  also  found  that  the  car¬ 
rier,  as  such,  is  not  employed  by  the 
company,  exercises  his  own  judgment 
in  making  sales,  employs  his  own 
methods  for  conducting  his  business, 
receives  no  salary  or  a  guaranteed 
minimum  in  the  earnings  from  the 
company,  and  that  his  profit  consists 
of  the  difference  between  the  amount 
hi.-  pays  for  the  newspapers  and 
the  amount  he  collects  from  his 
customers. 

“A  comparison  of  the  terms  of  the 
oral  agreements  now  in  effect  with 
those  of  the  preceding  written  agree¬ 
ments  used  by  the  company  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  1936,  discloses  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  latter  agreement  indicative 
of  the  existence  of  sufficient  right  of 
direction  and  control  over  the  services 
of  the  carriers  to  constitute  them  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company,  have  been 
omitted  from  the  succeeding  oral 
agreement,”  the  ruling  stated. 

“It  is  accordingly  assumed  that 
under  the  present  agreements  the  com¬ 
pany  has  ceased  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  actually  exercise  or  have  any  right 
to  exercise,  through  collateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  the  direction  and 
control  over  the  services  of  the  car¬ 
riers  that  it  formerly  exercised  or  had 
the  right  to  exercise  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  written  agreements,”  it  found. 

“Accordingly,”  the  ruling  said,  the 


Script  lij  cjCudiow 

Regally  graceful . . .  conveying  the 
unmistakable  charm  of  unstilted 
distinction  .  .  .  Coronet  ably  per¬ 
forms  its  fastidious  task. 

And  retains  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  all  Ludlow  typefaces  ...  no 
overhanging  kerns  .  .  .  stands  up 
staunchly  under  the  most  severe 
pressure  of  the  dry  mat  roller. 

cHiidioiv  ^ijpo^rapL  Cdo. 
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carriers  are  not  employes  of  the  An  ■ 
ican  Publishing  Co.  within  the  mq 
ing  of  the  titles  VIII  and  IX  of 
Act.” 

Wallace  Says  Public  T 
Prefers  "Bulk  Goods' 

Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  19— A 
erence  for  bulk  goods  over  packy 
brands,  the  latter  the  more  wiii 
advertised  of  the  two,  is  expressed  i 
the  annual  report  of  Secretary 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  j 
leased  last  week. 

The  Cabinet  member  approaches! 
question  from  the  viewpoint  of  3 
farmer,  contending  that  he  suffers; 
reason  of  extra  services  that  go 
readying  the  commodity  for  saki 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

“No  one  can  reasonably  object; 
giving  the  consumer  fancy  packij 
and  more  services  if  he  wants  to 
for  them,”  Secretary  Wallace  ap-a 
“But,”  he  adds,  “if  processors,  wh  i 
salers,  and  retailers  add  experi^ 
things  when  consumers  do  not  nej 
or  want  them,  the  cost  will  laraj 
fall  on  the  farmer.  Consumers  skoj 
have  a  chance  to  buy  goods  wiia 
expensive  services — at  a  price  j 
reflects  the  savings. 

“We  need  to  keep  our  pushcart  d 
curb  markets.  We  need  more  l;i- 
priced  retail  stores,  which  will  har.k 
bulk  foods  and  avoid  expensive  pact- 
aging.  We  need  more  accurate  labt- 
ing  and  grading  so  the  consumer  ca 
buy  more  intelligently.  We  need  j 
avoid  too  much  insistence  on  orj 
first-quality  foods.  All  foods  shod 
meet  basic  health  requirements;  :J 
thousands  of  families  would  ratha 
have  grade  C  food  at  a  low  price  tha 
grade  A  food  at  a  high  price,  asi 
thousands  of  farmers  have  grade ' 
food  to  sell.” 
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1/  you  need 

circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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OR  DECEMBER  24,  1938 


3^  the  Aa^ 

S&'^hatour 


Ieaders  say 


Is  it  not  possible  in  a  democracy  to 
define  freedom  of  si>eech  and  of 
assembly  to  mean  freedom  to  criticize, 
advocate,  and  uphold  our  constitu¬ 
tional  democratic  system,  but  not  to 
advocate  consistently  an  alien  form  of 
government?  In  other  words,  is  not 
democracy  faced  in  1938  with  the 
necessity  of  redefining  the  liberties  of 
speech,  the  press,  and  assembly  in  the 
face  of  foreign  anti -democratic  aggres- 
Such  a  redefinition,  it  seems  to 


>uertoRicanUnworried 
le  Nazi  Propaganda 

19— A  p-*  .J.JJ  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  been 
er  pacLo!  ^gding  what  you  have  been  saying 
nore  wn.  j^^^i  propaganda  coming  over 
expressedi  vvaves.  As  a  fairly  large  con-  sion.' 

JecreUry,  of  both  the  Rome  and  Berlin  nie,  is  necessary  if  democracy  is  to 
Wallace.,  ^"ganda  let  me  assure  you  that  you  Protect  iteelf  and  if  we  are  to  avoid 
re  more  than  right  in  your  observa-  urther  violence,  which  may  soon  ta^ 
proadiesa  q^s.  Here  in  Puerto  Rico  where  the  form  of  night  riders  and  hooded 

>oint  of  a  wave  reception  is  dependable  *.  .  i.  j  j 

suffers,  Jd  long  wave  hard  to  handle  we  Restrictions  upon  bundsmen  and 
go  3.^0  our  sets  tuned  for  the  world  Communists  would  be  undeinocratic, 
readcasts  and  as  a  newspaperman  I  to  be  sure,  but  the  siyiya  of  demo- 
^ve  sat  through  a  good  many  hours  e^^cies  is  more  important  today  than 
'y  f  Russian,  Italian  and  German  offer-  idealis  ic  reasoning  and  adherence  to 

cy  pack^  ,g5  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  °td  rules  of  law, 
vants  to  ^  .jjd  out  what  they  have  to  offer,  Dur- 
llace  agrs  „g  f},e  recent  war  scare  I  sought  to 
sors,  whck  s-prif  American  and  British  reports 
1  expcii,  idj  those  of  the  dictator  countries 
lo  not  vsa  got  nothing.  It  takes  them  so 
will  larai  -^g  to  work  up  a  story  for  the  English 
mers  shoa  _,)(j  Spanish  listeners  that  interest  in  ciety  or  newspaper  was  engaged  in 
ods  wi'iia  [jg  event  is  greatly  diminished  before  consistent  advocacy  of  the  Hitlerian 
price  ':m  |,ey  are  ready  to  shoot.  or  Marxian  creed. 

Good  Programs  in  Spanish  Recently  in  “Shop  Talk  At  Thirty,” 

mshcart  d  Program  offerings  are  not,  in  my  you  asked  “Why  worry  over  Nazi 
more  Ici  (pinion,  strong  enough  to  carry  past 
will  hari  he  American  program  offerings, 
msive  pa::  ^■hether  it  is  Germany,  Russia  or 
urate  Iai»-  England,  the  musical  programs  are 
>nsumer  ca  listinctly  national  in  character.  The 
We  need  j  L'.  S.  networks  have  some  very  good 
ce  on  or_T  Spanish  programs  featuring  Latin 
oods  shoai  Lmerican  music,  Latin  American  ora- 
ements;  ss  nrs  and  Latin  American  artists.  We 


Press  Should  Not  Oppose 

The  American  press,  loyal  in  its  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  American  way,  should 
not  opi>ose  such  a  definition  of  liberty. 
Any  court  of  law  could  determine 
whether  a  bund  or  Communist  so- 


propaganda?”  and  you  quoted  Norman 
Thomas’  remark  heard  on  the  air  to 
the  effect  that  the  more  such  propa¬ 
ganda  he  hears  the  less  he  wants  of 
Fascism. 

But  Mr.  Thomas  underestimates  the 
effectiveness  of  Nazi  propaganda  and 
organization.  Nazi-ism  does  have  ap¬ 
peals  for  many  sincere  persons.  The 


ould  ratse^m  to  give  the  short  wave  listeners  American  woods  are  full  of  Fascist 


V  price  thaiown  here  samples  of  their  own  wares 
price,  I  am  sure  that  they  are  widely 
ve  grade  Cistened  to.  A  station  identification 
panslated  into  Spanish,  followed  by  a 
erman  folk  song  to  introduce  a 
iased  news  broadcast  and  followed 
ly  more  heavy  German  music  cannot 
and  up  beside  our  own  programs, 
e  give  Spanish  music,  unbiased  news 
nd  more  Spanish  music  ...  In  fact 
lot  of  Americans  are  distressed  be- 
use  the  South  American  beam  is 
kequently  switched  on  right  in  the 
piddle  of  something  in  English  we 
ave  wanted  to  stay  with. 

I  join  you  in  suggesting  to  those 
ho  are  worried  that  they  have 
^othing  to  get  excited  about. 

C.  Leigh  Stevenson 

San  Jorge  ;34, 
Santurce,  P.  R.,  Dec.  9. 
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sympathizers  and  of  scoffers  at  demo¬ 
cracy. 

The  need  is  for  a  concerted  propa¬ 
ganda  of  patriotism  and  preparedness 
and  for  the  extermination  of  these 
alien  isms  which  are  bound  to  grow 
in  disruptive  influence  unless  a  firm 
hand  is  applied  to  them  now. 

R.  R.  Barlow, 

Professor  of  Journalism,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Illinois. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  Dec.  13. 

■ 

Goble  States  Dilemma 
For  Stuart  H.  Perry 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  your 
Dec.  10  issue  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Perry  of 
Adrian,  Mich.,  attempts  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  embarrassing  para¬ 
dox  into  which  his  recent  comments 
on  freedom  of  speech  had  placed  him, 
by  repeating  his  anomalous  statement 
and  adding  a  few  comments  which 
accentuate  the  inconigruity  of  his 
pKJsition. 

Mr.  Perry’s  paradox  is  this;  In  cne 
breath  he  says  that  “all  men  should 
be  free  fearlessly  to  discuss,  criticise. 
My  in  meeting  places,  but  on  the  attack  or  defend  any  and  all  public 
Jublic  streets  and  even  in  courtrooms,  nien,  institutions,  parties  and  issues,” 
ow-owned  stores  in  half  a  dozen  and  in  the  next  breath  deplores  the 
American  cities  have  been  smeared  “disparaging  references  to  the  press 
rith  painted  signs.  Nazi  and  Fascist  by  officials  which  tend  to  discredit  it,” 
ctivity  in  Central  and  South  America  and  states  “that  such  a  hostile  cam- 
^  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  American  paign  is  certain  to  have  the  effect  of 
I  fr  ople  realize.  The  Chicago  Daily  discrediting  the  press,  weakening  its 

lews  revealed  last  week  that  Italy  has  influence,  misleading  the  public  as  to 
•cquired  dominance  over  the  air  force  its  functions”  thereby  “preparing  the 
r.  Salvador,  within  striking  distance  way”  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
®  the  Panama  canal.  a  free  press. 

^  traditional  interpreta-  If  Mr.  Perry  believes  in  his  first 

**"*’fS  of  speech,  the  press,  proposition,  he  would  not  merely 

welfare  bunds  and  Communist  tolerate  but  encourage  and  invite 

rntema-  permitted  in  the  United  criticism  of  the  press  by  public  offi- 

anagert  Howler,  if  America  should  cials  or  anyone  else,  as  the  best  way 

-ide  vou  tm  tbase  organizations  would  for  the  discovery  and  dissemination 

ity  Ind  f  overnight.  of  truth. 

. .  Would  Curtail  Officials 

If  he  believes  in  his  second  proposi- 

...  - —  -—.7  -1 —  tion  he  would  curtail  the  freedom  of 

on  a  formal  declara-  governmental  officials  to  criticise 

h)  throttle  these  disruptive  newspapers  (if  not  by  law  then  pos- 
'  sibly  by  limiting  their  access  to  the 
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larlow  Urges  Curb  on 
fUien  Agitation 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Violence 
itween  Nazis  and  anti-Nazis  is  be- 
Joming  more  frequent  in  the  United 
Clashes  have  occurred  not 


'tales. 


press).  But  if  governmental  officials 
are  men  and  newspapers  are  institu¬ 
tions  this  proposition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  first.  This  second  position, 
Mr.  Perry  in  his  recent  letter  vehe¬ 
mently  denies  entertaining?  But  if  he 
believes  that  criticism  of  newspapers 
by  public  officials  is  paving  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our 
cherished  free  press,  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  reasonably  assumed  is  that 
he  believes  the  menace  should  be 
curtailed. 

The  contradiction  into  which  Mr. 
Perry’s  additional  remarks  place  him 
is  this:  To  my  question  whether  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  means  only  that  the 
press,  can  criticize  others,  but  others 
not  criticize  the  press,  Mr.  Perry  gives 
answer  with  an  emphatic.  No.  I  under¬ 
stand  this  to  mean  that  he  believes  it 
desirable  that  public  officials  should  be 
free  to  criticise  the  press.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  his  position 
that  since  such  criticism  is  a  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press  it  is  undesirable 
if  they  do? 

Those  who  believe  in  free  speech 
do  not  regard  its  exercise  as  a  threat 
to  the  truth,  but  as  the  means  by 
which  the  truth  is  ascertained  and 
disseminated.  Its  use  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
plored  but  encouraged.  The  price  of 
free  spieech  is  the  risk  that  established 
institutions  will  be  discredited  by  what 
men  say  about  them.  Justice  Holmes 
put  the  principle  in  classic  form  when 
he  said,  “the  ultimate  good  desired 
is  better  reached  by  free  trade  in 
ideas — that  the  best  test  of  truth  is  the 
power  of  thought  to  get  itself  accepted 
in  the  competition  of  the  market.” 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Perry  that  there 
is  a  popular  misunderstanding  of  what 
freedom  of  the  press  means,  to  which 
I  may  add  my  belief  that  this  mis¬ 
understanding  extends  to  many  editors 
and  publishers. 

George  W.  Goble 

College  of  Law  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  Dec.  15. 

■ 

Advises  Liver  Salts  for 
Press  Doom  Prophets 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Glory  be! 
More  power  to  E.  P.  Gosling,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News!  It  was  about  time  that 
some  earnest  soul  rose  up  and  spoke 
his  mind!  The  comment  in  the  issue 
of  Dec.  10  on  the  California  Genius 
outburst  was  just  right. 

There  are  some  advertising  agencies 
that  are  of  the  highest  standard.  They 
are  managed  by  men  of  vision  and  a 
high  standard  of  ethics.  There  are 
some  advertising  agencies  that  indeed 
make  a  person  wonder  just  what  they 
expect  to  do  for  the  money  they  are 
paid.  That  term  “chiseler”  might  apply. 
However,  it  was  surely  time  that 


some  newspaper  man  rise  up  and 
yell  fire  to  arouse  the  earnest  genius 
who  wishes  to  kick  the  newspapier 
around. 

Also  it  might  be  a  good  time  for 
some  writers  to  take  some  liver  salts 
and  quit  playing  on  the  one  string — 
the  newspaper  is  being  outdistanced; 
the  newspaper  is  to  disappear;  the 
newspaper  is  this  and  that.  The  whole 
business  sounds  too  much  like  a  great 
humanitarian  comment,  meaning  the 
yowling,  of  course,  and  not  my  own 
comment. 

T.  M.  Callahan, 

General  Manager,  Lafayette  (La.) 

Daily  Advertiser. 

■ 

L.  C.  David,  Ad  Man, 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

(By  telegraph  to  I'.ditor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  21 — L.  C. 
David,  former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  who  died  of 
a  heart  attack  Tuesday  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  was  a 
veteran  in  the  advertising  field  in 
Kansas  City  and  the  mid-west.  He 
started  his  career  as  an  advertising 
man  on  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  30  years  ago.  Mr. 
David’s  first  work  in  Kansas  City  was 
in  1913  on  the  old  Kansas  City  Post. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  assistant 
advertising  manager  and  remained  in 
that  position  until  the  Post  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Journal. 

After  several  years  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  business  he  returned  to 
the  Journal-Post  in  1928  and  had  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  paper  un¬ 
til  recently.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  in  New  York  regarding  a  con¬ 
nection  as  advertising  manager  of  a 
trade  publication.  Survivors  include 
the  widow  and  two  daughters. 
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Why  Wait  for  War? 

question  I  desire  to  ask  is.  Why 
ould  it  be  necessary  to  rely  upon 
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People  Called  Him 
"A  Wonderful  Kid" 

Lester  built  good  will  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  paper  throughout 
the  big  suburban  route.  “Never 
late  once!  Such  a  contrast  with 
the  boy  we  used  to  have,”  said 
subscribers. 

Lester  deserved  their  praise, 
but  how  were  they  to  know 
that  the  day  he  started  was  also 
the  day  that  the  paper  changed 
over  to  Certified  Mats? 

For  dtptndabit  tUrtotyping,  rtly  on 
Ctrtifitd  Mats^  mada  in  tht  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAI  CDRPDRATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Pay  Dirt 

WE  WERE  just  about  to  say  that 

somebody  is  playing  a  dirty  trick 
on  us,  sending  us  a  box  of  dirt — but 
it  turns  out  to  be  as  neat  a  promotion 
gag  as  we  have  seen  this  season.  It’s 
a  little  box  labeled  “Pay  Dirt,”  and  it’s 
full  of  fine,  black  soil.  With  it  comes 
a  booklet  explaining  where  the  pay 
dirt  is  and  how  to  pan  it.  We  think 
it’s  good  enough  to  quote. 

“Give  a  Dutchman  a  wife,”  it  says, 
“and  10  acres  of  this  soil  and  in  10 
years  he’ll  be  rich.  In  the  daytime  he 
plants  garden  crops — like  celery.  In 
his  spare  time  he  raises  a  family.  The 
family  weeds  the  celery.  The  Dutch¬ 
man  sells  it  by  the  carload  to  city 
slickers — 4  and  5  crops  a  year.  It’s  got 
the  old  cat-rat-cat  farm  skinned  a 
mile.  And  it’s  no  myth! 

“There’s  a  lot  of  this  soil  in  Wayne 
Coimty,  N.  Y.  It’s  the  basic  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
this  coimty.  (40%  more  income  tax 
returns  than  the  U.  S.  average.)  There 
are  49,966  people  in  this  happy  land  of 
PAY  DIRT — people  who  can  and  do 
buy  the  good  things  of  life. 

“Advertisers  who  want  to  reach 
them  have  to  do  a  little  extra  think¬ 
ing — deeper  spading.  They  have  to 
appreciate  that  this  important  com¬ 
munity  is  just  as  surely  a  market  en¬ 
tity  as  each  of  the  92  cities  of  50,000 
population  in  the  U.  S.  Unlike  these 
city  markets,  the  Wayne  County  mar¬ 
ket  has  no  daily  newspaper.  But  it 
has  a  strong  weekly;  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  enough  to  put  this  weekly  on  a 
daily  newspaper  schedule.” 

There’s  a  P.  S.  worth  noting,  too: 
“Yes,  there  are  factories  and  golf 
courses  and  such  trappings  in  Wayne 
County  towns,  just  like  all  the  tank 
towns  in  America.  But  this  soil  is 
what  we  have  that  they  haven’t.  It’s 
PAY  DIRT.” 

Here  is  as  sprightly  and  persuasive 
an  argument  as  we  have  read  in  many 
a  weary  day.  We  think  space  buyers 
who  get  this  promotion  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  remember  the  Newark  (N.Y.) 
Courier  which  sends  it  out,  circulation 
6,687.  And  we  think  some  of  you  city 
slicker  promotion  boys  ought  to  re¬ 
member  it,  too.  Something  more  than 
celery  seems  to  come  from  that  Wayne 
County  pay  dirt. 


sell  65  out  of  every  100  women  and  are 
objected  to  by  only  1;  sell  51  out  of 
every  100  men  with  only  1  objector. 
Direct  mail  sells  12  out  of  100  women, 
no  objectors;  25  out  of  100  men,  2 
objectors.  Radio  sells  13  out  of  100 
women.  6  objectors;  12  out  of  100  men, 
8  objectors.  Shopping  news  sells  7 
out  of  100  women,  2  objectors;  7  out 
of  100  men,  2  objectors.  Billboards 
sell  1  out  of  100  women,  30  objectors; 
4  out  of  100  men,  30  objectors.  Cir¬ 
culars  sell  2  out  of  100  women,  10  ob¬ 
jectors;  1  out  of  100  men,  10  objectors. 
Theatre  screens  sell  no  women,  have 
42  objectors;  sell  no  men,  have  47 
objectors. 

Here’s  something  to  work  on. 


planning.  Not  the  least  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  a  section  listing  primary 
sources  of  information,  frequently  a 
perplexing  problem.  The  booklet  costs 
only  10c  a  copy  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from  any  district 
office  of  the  Bureau. 


lournal-American 
Expose  Brings 
Governor's  Action 


N.  Y.  Daily's  Investigation  of 
Orange  County  Brings  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Special  Prober 


Personal  Morgue 
AN  UNUSUAL,  useful  and  long-last¬ 
ing  reader  promotion  is  the  news- 
clip  kit  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times.  This  consists  of  a  strong  compo¬ 
sition  board  drawer  cabinet  equipoed 
with  folders  and  gummed  labels.  The 
size  is  just  right  to  permit  easy  filing 
and  indexing  of  newspaper  clippings. 
A  book  of  instructions  comes  wiUi  the 
kit  explaining  how  readers  may  build 
for  themselves  a  useful  personal 
morgue. 

The  Times  first  offered  this  kit  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  primarily  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  among  students.  It  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  has  been  offered  several 
times  since.  Several  weeks  ago,  a 
small  advertisement  in  the  Hmes 
offered  it  again.  Ivan  Veit,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  reports  that  the  supply 
of  1,000  was  exhausted  within  thiw 
days — and  within  a  week,  orders  for 
more  than  2,500  were  on  hand.  The 
kit  sells  for  50c,  which  does  not  quite 
cover  the  cost  of  the  kit  plus  handling 
and  postage. 


Parade  in  Houston 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  is  a  big  city  and 
used  to  crowds.  But  when  some¬ 
thing  like  250,000  people  jam  its  streets 
for  a  single  event,  even  Houston  gasps. 
That’s  the  police  estimate  on  the  crowd 
that  turned  out  to  see  the  Christmas 
parade  sponsored  by  the  Houston 
Press.  Mi^at’s  important  about  this, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  the  fact  that  the  Press 
promoted  the  parade  in  only  one  way 
— in  its  own  columns. 


What  Consumers  Prefer 

TAKING  a  not-too-long  look  into  the 

future,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  the 
current  agitation  about  consumers 
must  react  favorably  for  newspapers — 
if  newspaper  promotion  men  are  alert 
enough  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage. 
Because  of  the  various  consumer 
movements  that  have  sprung  up  every¬ 
where,  advertisers  are  paying  a  lot 
more  attention  to  what  consumers 
think;  what  they  think  not  only  of  the 
advertiser’s  product  or  service,  but  of 
his  advertising.  And  in  any  study  of 
consumer  preference  as  to  advertising, 
newspapers  should  come  well  out  on 
top. 

Such  a  study  was  made  recently  by 
the  Frankfurt  (Ky.)  State  Journal. 
Although  it  covers  only  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  consumers,  the  results,  we 
think,  are  significant.  A  firm  of  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountants  asked  two 
questions  of  the  1500  buyers  in  the 
Journal’s  territory:  what  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  influences  you  most  in  your 
buying;  and,  which  of  the  various 
types  of  advertising  do  you  find  most 
objectionable? 

Results  showed  that  newspapers 


Football  in  Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA  must  have  a  lot  of 
football  fans,  and  the  Inquirer  is 
taking  excellent  advantage  of  the  fact. 
During  the  season,  the  Inquirer  shot 
moving  pictures  of  eight  of  the  im¬ 
portant  college  games  played  in  the 
city.  The  films  were  then  made  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  and  colleges,  clubs  and 
organizations,  with  a  commentator 
provided  to  give  a  nmning  accoimt  of 
the  game.  Already,  90  groups  have 
shown  the  films  to  something  like  86,- 
000  persons  and  advance  bookings  are 
on  hand  to  carry  until  March.  An  un¬ 
usual  and  evidently  an  effective  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 


Climaxing  a  successful  expose  by 
the  New  York  Journal  and  American, 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  on  Dec. 
19  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  prosecutor  for  Orange  County  to 
investigate  crime  and  racketeering 
there. 

The  Governor’s  action  capped  an  in¬ 
tensive  six-week  campaign  conducted 
by  Edward  P.  Flynn  and  Syd  Boehm, 
reporters  for  Journal  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Schoenstein,  city  editor. 

Investigation  Began  Last  Fail 

Last  fall,  immediately  after  a  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  in  New  York  indicted 
45  persons  in  connection  with  an 
Orange  County  liquor  ring  and  made 
a  report  to  the  Governor,  Schoenstein 
assigned  the  two  reporters  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

On  Nov.  21,  the  New  York  Journal 
and  American  began  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  that  drew  immediate 
attention  from  District  Attorney  Henry 
Hirschberg  of  Orange  County.  The 
District  Attorney  put  all  the  data  dug 
up  by  the  reporters  before  the  grand 
jury,  had  them  questioned  by  that 
body  and  secured  four  indictments. 

Information  published  in  the  expose 
tended  to  show  a  wide  breakdown  in 
law  enforcement  in  Orange  County. 
Through  official  records  the  arrest  of 
two  prominent  citizens  of  Newburgh 
was  effected  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
campaign. 

The  New  York  Journal  and  Amer¬ 
ican  showed  some  public  officials  in 
Orange  County  “literally  welcomed 
underworld  characters  and  big-time 
racket  suspects  into  their  communi¬ 
ties.” 

It  was  charged  some  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  had  full  knowledge 
about  crime  conditions  in  the  county 
but  did  nothing  to  stamp  them  out, 
that  other  officials  frequented  gambling 
establishments  and  that  one  of  the 
biggest  vice  rings  in  the  East  had  its 
clearing  house  in  Newburgh. 


The  articles  alleged  that  Ji 
“Boss”  Tweed,  Mayor  of  NewbiJ 
controlled  one  of  the  most  impQtn]| 
imions  in  that  territory — Local  No 
International  Alliance  of  Theatl 
Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Pic^ 
Operators.  It  was  alleged  he  had 
union  funds  to  pay  a  civil  judg^ 
against  himself  and  his  brother 
law. 

It  was  also  charged  by  the  pal 
that  a  $15,000,000  illicit  liquor 
flourished  in  the  coimty  while 
officials  “winked  at  wholesale  bn 
ing  of  the  law.”  It  was  charged, 
that  some  county  office-holders  fnl 
used  convict  labor  in  their  persoij 
enterprises. 

Schoenstein  said  the  Governor’s 
tion  “proves  that  the  day  of  theql 
sading  newspapers  is  far  from  ;*i| 
and  that  successful  exposes  for 
good  of  a  community  inevitably 
attract  widespread  attention.” 


NiwipAPER  NEWS 


Survey  Guide 

IMPORTANT  READING  for  every 
newspaper  promotion  and  research 
manager  is  a  booklet  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce:  “Suggestions  for  Use  in  Mak¬ 
ing  a  City  Survey.”  With  the  growing 
importance  of  market  research  in  the 
sale  of  advertising  space,  this  booklet 
provides  a  valuable  guide  in  survey 


SYDNEY,  AUSIHALIA 
The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  ^aland. 

If  yon  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Rmbllahsd  Monthly 
SuhteriptioH  rmtm  7/-  por  yom 
poH  from 

Warwldt  Bldf.,  Hamaton,  St,, 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 


CHARLES  R.  ADAMS 


Charles  Remington  Adams,  56,  b.^ 
ness  manager  of  the  Syracuse  NrJ 
for  12  years  and  nationally  knoij 
newspaper  executive,  died  in  the  Hi 
aid  Building,  Syracuse,  Dec.  22, 
coronary  thrombosis.  Mr.  Adams 
bom  in  Maywood,  Ill.,  on  Dec. 
1881.  He  was  graduated  from 
University  of  Michigan.  He 
his  newspaper  career  in  1902  with 
Chicago  Evening  News.  From  13# 
1918  he  was  manager  of  the  Minins 
olis  Journal  and  later  assistant  to  3 
publisher.  For  two  years  he  was  ra 
president  of  the  Duluth  News-Trihm 
He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Ges! 
H.  Adams,  editor  of  the  Minneopol 
Journal  and  former  owner  and  p 
lisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
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newspapeis  in  any  other 

Vjranneil  nepueb  country  on  the  globe. 

»  ^  “The  belief  that  newspapers  should 

^  O  IT  ir@SlC10ni  S  confine  their  editorial  comments  to  the 

_  editorial  page  and  not  let  these  opin- 

DAWICII’kS  on  PfOSS  intrude  into  the  handling  of  news 

is  more  firmly  imbedded  in  the  minds 
Calls  “Counting  Room"  of  newspaper  workers  today  than  ever 

“IT  I  •  D  XI  before  in  history.  It  is  also  apparent 

Charge  Uniair  neuec*  newspaper  profession 

tion"  on  Newspapers  that  the  best  way  to  promote  the  in¬ 

terest  of  the  counting  room  or  the 
Rochester,  Dec.  22 — In  an  open  let-  business  office  is  to  produce  the  best 
ter  to  President  Roosevelt,  Frank  possible  paper,  one  that  will  have  the 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett  confidence  of  readers  in  the  greatest 
Newspapers,  today  replied  to  the  numbers  and  will  render  such  a  serv- 
President’s  recent^  implication  that  jgg  community  as  to  win  for  it 

newspapers  are  edited  from  the  ^j^g  highest  measure  of  support  from 


counting  room. 


advertisers  and  readers  alike. 


poses  for 


Mr.  Gannett’s  telegram  follows  in  jhat  is  precisely  what  thousands  of 
part:  our  newspapers — indeed  all  that  are 

“My  dear  President  Roosevelt:  In  successful — are  doing  superbly  every 
your  letter  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-  day.” 

Dispatch  which  has  been  widely  pub-  ■ 

lished,  you  made  this  statement:  I  tj  n  iJivr  QTOTJ  V  COT 

have  always  been  firmly  persuaded  HArUN  b  1  I 

that  our  newspapers  cannot  be  edited  The  confession  of  Anna  Marie  Hahn, 


usheu,  you  maae  tnis  siaiemeni.  i  u  k  iJivr  CTOTJ  V  COT  T^ 
have  always  been  firmly  persuaded  HArUN  b  1  I 
that  our  newspapers  cannot  be  edited  The  confession  of  Anna  Marie  Hahn, 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  Cincinnati  poison  murderer,  made 
from  the  counting  room.  And  I  wish  available  after  she  died  Dec.  7  in  the 
we  could  have  a  national  symposium  electric  chair,  has  been  sold  to  “at 


on  that  question,  particularly  in  its 


eight  papers,  while  others  are 


relation  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  endeavoring  to  purchase  it,  according 


"Great  Injustice  to  Newspapers" 


to  E.  J.  Rosenberg,  of  Transamerican 


“Complying  with  your  suggestion.  Broadcasting  &  Television  Corp.,  who 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  asked  distributed  the  material  for  Mrs. 
me  to  comment  on  your  statement.  I  Hahns  attorr^ys.  Among  the  papers 
wish  what  I  say  might  have  equally  ^^e  th^  m 

wide  distribution,  for  by  your  innuen-  Weui  York  Daily  News,  Chicago  Trih- 


do  you  have  done  a  great  injustice  to 


uue,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  St.  Louis 


the  newspapers  of  the  country  and  to  Dispatch,  Columbus  (O.)  State 

our  many  thousands  of  faithful  hard-  ’ 

working  newspaper  men  and  women.  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  sold  approxi- 


“I  want  to  make  vigorous  protest  ^.g^ely  75,000  extra  copies  Dec.  19 
agau^t  your  unfair  reflection.  Any-  the  first  installment  of  the  con- 

one  familiar  with  newspapers  knows  fgssion,  which  was  used  in  three  ar- 
fuU  well  that  any  paper  edited  froni  tigjgg  according  to  Charles  W.  Staab, 
the  counting  room  would  be  doomed  circulation  manager.  Mr.  Staab  stated 
to  failure.  No  one  is  more  sure  of  three  stories  brought  the 

this  than  the  publishers  themselves.  heaviest  circulation  sales  in  the  97- 
“Of  course  a  newspaper  to  be  inde-  year  history  of  the  paper, 
pendent,  fearless  and  in  position  to 

render  maximum  service  to  its  readers  " 

and  to  its  community,  must  be  strong  BUSINESS  EDITORS  MEET 

ftnancially.  There  must  be  business 

efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20  The 


by  the  business  office. 

“Again  and  again  we  have  had  out¬ 
standing  examples  where  a  news¬ 
paper  has  steadfastly  refused  to  con- 


items. 

Sett  "Rtmarkable  Change"  in  Press 

“In  my  lifetime,  I  have  seen  a  re¬ 
markable  change  from  such  ‘influence 
of  the  counting  room’  to  a  freedom 
from  such  influence  which  has  become 
practically  imiversal  among  newspa- 
^rs  of  the  country.  We  in  America 
have  the  freest  papers  in  all  the  world. 
We  have  a  fair  press  as  well  as  a  free 
press. 

“Our  newspapers  have  but  one  mas¬ 
ter,  the  public.  Just  as  soon  as  any 
newspaper  considers  the  business 
office  ahead  of  the  interest  of  its  read¬ 
ers  or  its  community,  then  it  is 
doomed  to  inevitable  failure. 

‘In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
you,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  your  high  position,  should 
nw  such  clever  phrases  to  discredit 
fhe  newspapers  which  have,  by  and 
terge,  treats  your  fairly,  and  which, 
on  the  whole,  are  fulfilling  their  great 
^‘esponsibility  to  the  public  far  better 


50  YEARS  IN  WALL  ST. 

Philip  Bleeth,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun’s  financial  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  this  week  celebrated  his 
50th  anniversary  in  Wall  Street  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
New  York  Financial  Advertisers  in 
conjunction  with  the  group’s  annual 
Christmas  party.  Among  those  on  the 
Sun  who  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Bleeth 
were  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager;  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

STRIKE  HANGERS  PRESS 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  22 — Trans¬ 
mission  companies  here  today  refused 
to  accept  messages  to  Honolulu  from 
all  press  associations  as  the  result  of  a 
strike  of  the  American  Communica¬ 
tions  Association  against  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  Inc.  Press  associations  have  been 
routing  the  files  through  other  com¬ 
panies  during  the  strike.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  Naval  Radio  would  provide 
press  transmission. 

HANSEN  NAMED  M.E. 

Willard  S.  Hansen  recently  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette,  succeed¬ 
ing  M.  W.  Hout,  resigned,  who  retired 
on  a  pension.  Hansen,  with  the  News- 
Gazette  since  1929,  has  served  as  city 
editor  and  more  recently  as  news 
editor.  Hout  joined  the  daily  in  1915. 

B.  C.  DAILY  TO  SUSPEND 

Publication  of  the  Nanaimo  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Herald  will  be  suspended  Dec. 
31st  and  its  circulation  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Nanaimo  Daily  Free 
Press.  These  two  papers  were  amal¬ 
gamated  approximately  a  year  ago 
but  have  continued  publication  until 
this  time  as  separate  dailies. 


Nieman  Scholarships 
For  1939  Announced 

Harvard  University  Dec.  18  offered 
for  another  year  the  Lucius  W.  Nie¬ 
man  scholarships  for  newspapermen, 
under  which  nine  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  already  are  studying  their  chosen 
fields. 

The  awards,  given  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  provide  for  a  full  academic 
year  of  study  at  the  same  salaries  the 
recipients  received  from  their  papers. 
Applications  must  be  received  by 
March  1,  1939. 

Formal  course  instruction  is  not 
stressed  in  the  study  plan,  but  is 
merely  contributory  to  a  program  of 
lectures,  seminars  and  weekly  dinners 
with  outstanding  newspaper  men  and 
faculty  members. 

More  than  300  applied  for  the  schol¬ 
arships  when  announced  last  spring. 

PIGEONS  FLY  FOR  SANTA 

In  an  effort  to  increase  donations  to 
its  annual  doll  and  toy  fund,  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune  instituted  a 
noval  method  of  sending  contributions 
via  carrier  pigeon.  Twenty-nine  rac¬ 
ing  carrier  pigeons  were  kept  busy 
daily  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  carrying 
donations  from  Elk  Place  and  Canal 
Street  to  the  Picaytme’s  loft  in  North 
Street.  According  to  George  W. 
Healey,  Jr.,  managing  editor,  part  of 
the  increase  in  the  fimd  to  Dec.  21, 
from  $6,570.95  in  1937  to  $8,464.44  is 
attributable  to  use  of  the  pigeons,  all 
named  after  comic  characters. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  has  named  Tenney,  Woodward 
and  Company,  Inc.,  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  effective  Jan. 
22,  1939. 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  MEET 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  20 — The 


publication.  But  that  cannot  mean.  National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
y  1  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  that  Editors  concluded  two  days  of  con- 
ATaAl  editorial  policy  shall  be  dictated  ferences  here  today  in  which  their 

by  the  business  office  attention  had  been  concentrated 


attention  had  been  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  investigation  of  mono¬ 
polies.  Other  subjects  which  held 
their  attention  were  the  administra- 


sider  for  even  a  moment  the  interest  lion  of  the  Wage-Hour  law  and  na- 
of  an  advertiser  in  the  handling  of  a  tional  defense.  Roy  Wright,  editor  of 
news  story.  A  generation  ago  when  Railway  Age,  was  elected  president 
newspapers  were  weak  financially  and  lii®  conference,  succeeding  Ray¬ 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  all  sorts  mond  Bill,  president  of  Sales  Man- 
of  subsidies  were  accepted  to  keep  the  agement.  Roy  Dickinson,  Printer  s 
paper  going.  In  those  days,  some  was  elected  eastern  vice-presi- 

newspaper  editors  had  to  take  into  dent,  and  Bernard  L.  Johnson,  editor 
consideration  too  often  the  business  of  American  Builder,  was  elected 
office  point  of  view  in  handling  news  western  vice-president.  H.  J.  Payne. 


New  York  City,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary. 
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The  Galapalooza  Bird 
Would  See  Your  Ad 

The  Galapalooza  Bird  would  see  your  ad,  stuck  way 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  desert — but  he  can't  read. 
(In  addition  to  being  extinct.) 

We're  afraid  you'd  wait  a  long  time  to  get  that  job 
filled  on  your  newspaper  or  agency  staff.  Because  even 
if  the  Galapalooza  Bird  pictured  above  could  read,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  fill  the  bill — if  it's  your  policy 
always  to  get  the  best  possible  man  for  the  job. 

If  you  were  seriously  looking  for  that  right  man  for 
the  opening,  you'd  use  the  “Help  Wanted"  columns  on 
our  classified  page.  Every  week  employers  get  results 
through  this  medium.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  Cub  Re¬ 
porter,  or  perhaps  on  Assistant  Publisher,  a  “Help  Wanted" 
notice  will  bring  you  replies  from  the  best  men  in  the  field. 
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NLRB  Policies 
Hit  by  Three 
Printing  Unions 

Elisha  Hanson  Joins 
Protest  in  Asking 
Wilkes-Barre  Election 

Appearance  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washington 
recently  of  heads  of  three  of  the 
largest  printing  trades  unions  and  the 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  to  request  that  the 
board  hold  an  election  among  striking 
employes  of  three  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
newspapers,  marked  a  united  protest 
of  newspaper  trade  unions  against 
labor  board  policies. 

"Fails  to  Promote  Peoco" 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  the 
labor  board’s  policies  “are  conspicu¬ 
ously  failing  to  promote  labor  peace.” 
He  pointed  the  united  protests  fol¬ 
lowed  a  series  of  cases  like  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  which  the  board  “contrived 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Wagner 
Act  by  helping  a  minority  defeat  the 
collective  bargaining  wishes  of  a  ma¬ 
jority.”  He  termed  the  situation  “para¬ 
doxical  but  true.” 

“The  act  was  intended  to  require 
employers  to  bargain  only  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  majorities,”  said  Mr. 
MacKinnon.  “The  board  has  penalized 
many  employers  on  the  charge  that 
they  bargained  with  representatives 
of  minor  groups,  yet  in  several  news¬ 
paper  cases  the  board  has  deliberately 
failed  to  hold  elections  which  the  act 
says  must  be  held  in  order  to  identify 
bargaining  representatives. 

“The  board  sends  representatives 
to  visit  an  employer  within  24  hours 
if  a  charge  is  filed.  In  one  newspaper 
case  at  the  moment  a  board  repre¬ 
sentative  has  sat  in  on  local  contract 
negotiations  for  two  weeks,  although 
the  law  never  intended  the  board  to 
do  the  bargaining  for  any  group,  but 
it  lets  months  slip  by  without  hold¬ 
ing  elections  if  it  fears  that  the  em¬ 
ployes  by  their  ballots  would  choose 
representatives  other  than  the  CIO 
groups  who  monopolize  the  present 
board’s  favor. 

“The  suspension  troubles  in  Seattle, 
Duluth  and  Wilkes-Barre,  and  the 
current  strike  in  Chicago,  were  not 
due  to  refusals  to  bargain  but  to  the 
board  neglecting  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,”  he  pointed  out. 
“Both  employes  and  employers  must 
suffer  if  the  act  is  to  be  adminstered 
with  prejudice. 

"Balanced  Judgment"  Asked 

“Labor  leaders  who  know  their  busi¬ 
ness  do  not  want  a  policy  which  must 
zig  and  zag  to  changes  in  influence  or 
board  personnel.  They  want  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  carried  out  with  even 
temper  and  balanced  judgment,  but 
that  cannot  be  achieved  under  the 
present  board  and  secretary.  They  will 
not  let  employes  designate  the  lawful 
representatives  of  the  majority  if  they 
think  delay  and  discord  will  defeat  the 
actual  wishes  of  the  majority  if  it  is 
necessary  to  defeat  such  \v^es  in 
order  to  deliver  the  group  concerned 
over  to  the  board’s  favorite  unions.” 

Representatives  of  AFL  printing 
trades  unions  and  federation  leaders, 
who  recently  appeared  before  the 
NLRB  in  Washington  to  register  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  board’s 
failure  to  conduct  an  election  among 
striking  employes  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
papers  were: 

Claude  M.  Baker,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union;  Leon 
DeVeze,  president.  International  Ste- 
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reotypers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union; 
William  H.  McHugh,  vice-president. 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union;  Lewis  G.  Hines, 
director  of  organization  for  the  AFL; 
James  Knaud,  AFL  organizer  for  the 
district  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Mrs.  Lucile  Flynn,  AFL  organizer  of 
office  worker  locals. 

The  unions’  spokesmen  contended 
the  three-month  old  strike  could  only 
be  terminated  after  the  labor  board 
has  conducted  an  election  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  accordance  with  the  Wagner 
Act.  They  pointed  out  that  a  dispute 
exists  as  to  the  right  of  the  guild  or 
an  AFL  union  to  represent  employes 
in  departments  where  the  strike  oc¬ 
curred.  They  insisted  that  publishers 
were  prevented  from  concluding  a 
bargain  by  the  law  until  the  board 
certified  to  a  representative  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

Eloction  Soon  Indicated 
Mr.  MacKinnon  outlined  to  the 
board  collective  bargaining  practices 
of  the  newspaper  business  and  cited 
incidents  in  connection  with  the  bar¬ 
gaining  engaged  in  by  Wilkes-Barre 
strikers  previous  to  and  during  the 
strike.  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  counsel, 
explained  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  interest  was 
sclely  to  encourage  the  board  to  con¬ 
duct  an  election  in  accordance  with 
the  Wagner  Act. 

Following  the  conference.  Chairman 
Madden  of  NLRB  stated  the  board 
“should  do  whatever  there  is  for  it 
to  do  in  the  matter.”  It  was  indicated 
the  board  will  likely  announce  its  de¬ 
cision  on  the  petition  for  an  election 
at  an  early  date. 

No  election  to  choose  a  collective 
bargaining  agency  for  striking  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  three  Wilkes-Barre 
newspapers  will  be  called  by  the 
NLRB  until  the  workers’  complaints 
against  their  publishers  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated.  At  the  office  of  Chairman 
J.  Warren  Madden  in  Washington  it 
was  stated  that  charges  of  Wagner 
Act  violation  take  precedence  over 
petitions  for  election  and  that  the  re¬ 
quest  for  balloting  will  be  tabled  until 
the  complaint  has  been  aired. 

■ 

Mackey  Is  Host 
To  Publisher 
From  Brazil 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  was 
host  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  night,  Dec. 
20,  at  the  Engineers  Club,  New  York, 
honoring  Dr.  Dario  de  Almeida  Magal- 
haes  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  director  of  a 
large  group  of  Brazilian  newspapers, 
who  is  in  this  country  surveying  U.  S. 
newspaper  methods  and  purchasing 
equipment.  Twenty  guests  were  pres¬ 
ent  including  executives  of  New  York 
newspapers  and  of  the  Linotype  com¬ 
pany. 

Among  the  latter  was  R.  W. 
Orcutt,  vice-president  for  overseas  of 
the  company,  who  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope  last  week  for  a  home  office  visit 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years. 
Newspaper  It  Dominant  Medium 
After  emphasizing  the  need  for 
friendly  relations  between  the  U.  S. 
and  the  nations  of  South  America, 
Mr.  Mackey,  in  his  speech  welcoming 
Dr.  Magalhaes,  dwelt  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  dominant  medium  for  the 
development  of  understanding  and  the 
promotion  of  commerce. 

“The  importance  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  modern  scheme  is  in  itself  a 
subject  that  requires  broader  compre¬ 
hension,”  he  said.  “We  welcome  to¬ 
day  the  widespread  movement  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  newspaper  not  only  as  the 
natural  medium  for  the  recording  of 
current  events,  but  as  the  channel 


through  which  a  better  understanding 
of  business  may  be  attained. 

“Much  of  the  world  is  today  in  an 
economic  ferment  and  it  has  become 
almost  a  custom  to  blame  business,  and 
particularly  large  scale  enterprises,  for 
every  ailment  of  the  nations.  So  wa 
must  commend  the  growing  tendency 
to  use  advertising  space  to  carry  the 
message  of  business  organizations  to 
the  public. 

Leaders  of  industry  are  thus  speak¬ 
ing  directly  to  a  large,  selected  audi¬ 
ence  and  are  making  a  splendid  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  restoration  of  confi¬ 
dence.” 

Ackerman  Gives  Luncheon 

Dr.  Magalhaes  was  the  guest  of  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the 
Men’s  Faculty  Club. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  the  Brazilian 
publisher  was  the  guest  of  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  at  a  cocktail  party  at  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  offices  in  the  Times 
Building,  which  was  attended  by 
prominent  New  York  newspaper  and 
advertising  executives. 

J.  FRANK  CAREY 

J.  Frank  Carey,  41,  president,  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Levey  Co.,  printing  ink  man¬ 
ufacturer,  died  Dec.  14  in  North  Wales, 
Pa.  Mr.  Carey  recently  invented  a 
fast-drying  ink  for  use  in  color  print¬ 
ing. 

STEED  RENAMED  M.E. 

Tom  Steed,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News  &  Star, 
will  return  to  that  position  Jan.  1  as 
successor  to  R.  J.  Kingsley,  who  has 
resigned. 
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DANIEL  D.  MOORE,  69,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  one-time  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Record,  a  vice-president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  1915-16,  and  a  director 
of  the  ANPA  for  several  years,  died 
Dec.  19  in  New  Orleans. 

Will  A.  Campbell,  57,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Daily 
Independent  for  more  than  25  years, 
died  Dec.  15  in  Kirkland,  Wash.  He 
retired  as  editor  of  the  paper  last 
June. 

Mrs.  Emma  O.  Thornton,  63,  mother 
of  Willis  Thornton,  NEA  writer  who 
has  been  reporting  the  Pan-American 


Conference  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  thil 
widow  of  Willis  Thornton,  Sr.,  asso-| 
ciate  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  and  for-L 
mer  president  of  the  Scripps-McRea 
League,  died  Dec.  19  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Her  son  fle* 
home  from  Lima  to  be  at  her  funeri 
Dec.  23. 

Albert  F.  Jaurett,  81,  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Europea; 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  died  in  Paris  Dec.  17.  Mr.  Jaureti 
a  native  of  France,  joined  the  old  Neu 
York  Herald  and  began  his  career  as 
correspondent  and  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  and  investigator  for  the  late 
James  Gordon  Bennett.  For  four 
years  he  was  publisher  of  the  Ben¬ 
nett-owned  Venezuelan  Herald,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Caracas  during  a  period  wher 
Bennett  thought  it  prudent  to  protec; 
American  interests  in  Venezuela.  In 
1905  he  joined  the  Paris  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  later  serving  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Fraser,  63,  sister 
of  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  ol 
the  Associated  Press,  died  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.,  Dec.  19. 

Mrs.  a.  W.  Lee,  widow  of  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Lee  group  of  Mid-westerr. 
newspapers,  died  in  Washington,  Dec 
20,  following  an  operation. 

Mrs.  Jane  Dincley  Staples,  70,  wile 
of  Arthur  G.  Staples,  editor,  Leipistoi 
(Me.)  Eve7iing  Journal,  died  Dec.  15 

Lawrence  K.  Hodges,  chief  editorii 
writer  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  until 
his  retirement  three  years  ago,  died 
Dec.  19.  Before  joining  the  Oregonian, 
Mr.  Hodges  was  city  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

Mrs.  Helen  May  Duryea  Spier,  Ti. 
wife  of  Stanley  A.  Spier,  art  depart¬ 
ment  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  IVeuri. 
died  Dec.  14  at  Essex  Mountain  Sani¬ 
tarium. 

Edward  W.  Stack,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  and 
Indian  Motocycle  Companies,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Springfield 
Mass.,  Advertising  Club,  died  Dec.  14 

Harvey  Wright  Hall.  48,  for  li 
years  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  died  Dec 
13  following  an  operation  for  a  stomach 
ailment. 

Monroe  L.  Woolbert,  31,  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner's  legal  staf 
since  1933,  died  Dec.  14  at  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  Hospital  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Isidore  Carrier,  76,  who  spent  51 
years  in  Quebec  newspaper  work,  dieO 
at  his  home  at  Levis  Dec.  19.  In  1915 
he  became  city  editor  of  L'Actur 
Catholique  and  held  that  post  until  bf 
retired  three  years  ago. 
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Wire  Services  May 
Revise  Italian  Staffs 

The  AP,  U.P.,  and  INS  this  week 
reported  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
their  Rome  bureaus  would  not  be 
vitally  affected  if,  as  recently  decreed 
by  the  Italian  government,  all  Italian 
journalists  serving  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers  must  suspend 
their  connections  by  Jan.  1.  If  the 
order  goes  into  effect  as  scheduled, 
the  INS  bureau,  headed  by  Frank 
Gervasi.  will  lose  three  men,  the  U.P. 
will  lose  two.  while  the  AP  bureau 
will  retain  its  staff  intact. 

However,  the  services  will  be  hit 
harder  if  the  order,  which  also  applies 
to  pi'ovincial  correspondents,  is  not 
modified.  The  AP  .said  it  would  lose 
“about  50  men,”  and  both  the  INS  and 
U.P.  indicated  they  would  have  to 
make  several  replacements.  Earl 
Johnson.  U.P.  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager,  said  the  service 
had  received  from  the  Ministry  of 
Propaganda  an  assurance  that  it  would 
be  permitted  to  retain  its  present  staffs 
in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  Naples. 

E.  Stewart  Brown,  U.P.’s  Rome  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  aboard  the  liner  Rex 
for  a  vacation  trip  to  the  U.  S.,  de¬ 
barked  at  Genoa  following  issuance 
of  the  goveinrnent  decree.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Italy  is  amenable  to  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  order  if  journalists  af¬ 
fected  will  make  application  for  ex¬ 
emption.  Meanwhile,  all  services  ai-e 
■‘sitting  tight.”  they  reported,  until 
further  action  by  the  government. 

OWENS  A  STOCKHOLDER 

Leo  E.  Owens,  who  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  Dec.  1  to  take  an  indefi¬ 
nite  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill 
health,  will  continue  a  principal  stock¬ 
holder  of  Northwest  Publications,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  two  papers,  it  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Owens  also  was 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation. 

PRESS  GROUP  TO  ELECT 

The  American  Press  Society  has  is¬ 
sued  a  call  for  nominations  for  officers 
as  the  first  step  in  its  annual  electioii 
of  national  officers.  If  no  nominations 
other  than  the  names  of  those  already 
in  office  are  received  before  noone, 
Dec.  31.  the  incumbents  will  be  de¬ 
clared  re-elected.  However,  if  other 
names  are  brought  up.  there  will  be 
an  election  by  mail. 


CLAYDEN  APPOINTED 

A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  will  represent  after  Jan.  1 
the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  and 
l^st  Virginian  and  the  Monndsville 
r  n'  Journal,  thus  completing  the 
■  fwl  list  of  H.  C.  Ogden’s  group  of 
West  Virginia  daily  newspapers. 

SATURDAY  COMICS 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  17,  introduced  several 
new  features  for  its  Saturday  edition, 
including  a  4-page  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion;  an  enlarged  sports  section,  and  a 
■page  Peach  Section  devoted  to  mo- 
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Bought  and  Sold 

Confidential  Co-operation 

NEWSPAPER 

appraisal  corph. 

L-  Likely,  Free. 

Times  Buildin9,  New  York 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Public  Notices 

AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE) 

“KDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  hifrhways 
of  the  world.  On  onr  perrasnent  library 
and  mnseiim  files  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  ownership.  administration, 
management,  personnel,  features,  circula¬ 
tions,  advertising  rates.  linage  statistics 
and  mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as 
a  wealth  of  informative  material  regard¬ 
ing  national  advertiser  and  agency  service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper. 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  orciipies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we 
may  he  shle  to  render. 

_  ___  _ _  The  Service  Manager 

Circulation  Promotion 

For  good  newspapers,  this  27-yesr-oId  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substantial 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  T^e 
CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Editorial 

Ideas  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
Stage,  Screen.  Radio  Plavs:  Verse.  Jokes. 
Oags  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  you 
unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEN 
CO..  (B).  1913  West  Sixth  St..  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Fuoture  Material  Wonted 

Feature  Wrltersl  Artists!  Growing  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  seeks  additional  features 
for  national  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
Independent  Publishers,  17  East  42nd  St.. 
New  York  City. 


Radio  Sponsor  wants  inside  stories  about 
well-known  events  or  people.  Must  be 
facts.  Writing  ability  un-important.  For 
details,  address  Box  4764.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Pootry _ 

“Look  Seaward — Bermuda” 

•ly  Msble  C.  Pearmaii.  in  which  the  writer 
gives  coneise.  pracfieal  poetry  of  the  sea 
and  Beriiiiifla — far  away  frinii  iiewsdesks 
iir  advertising  cares.  Here,  in  lucid  and 
highly  pcactical  foi-in.  is  a  hniidiionk 
whicli  has  a  love  of  adventure.  The  au¬ 
thor  delights  in  a  good  story  well  told. 
:irni  enilh-ssly  seeks  and  cherishes  the 
I)oetry  that  lifts  ns  on  the  magic  of  its 
wings.  That’s  why  we  believe  yon  wnnld 
thoroughly  enjoy  "Look  Seaward  —  Ber- 
innda  ’  ’  Price  $1  ..'>0 

hy 

Hetiry  Harrison.  Publishers 
79  Fourth  Avenne 
New  York,  X.  Y. 


Nowspopurt — For  Solo — Wanted 


California  Evening  Daily  -Exelnsive  field; 
rirh  agrienitnral  section :  romplete  photo 
and  engraving  efinipment:  $7.‘>.000;  one 
third  cash.  A.  W.  Styjies.  220  Bush.  Ssn 
Francisco,  f'niifnrnia. 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCfY,  Nashville, 
Mich. 


Dailies  $40,000  to  $2,500,000.  Weeklityt 
$10,000  to  $30,000  wanted  for  respon¬ 
sible  Inivers  now  awaiting  onr  reeom- 
niendations.  HARWELL  A  FELL,  2026 
tth  .4ve.  X..  Birmingham.  Ala. 


For  Sale,  three  Southern  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Confidential  data  will  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  highe.st  references.  Don 
B.  Newbnrn,  Sarasota,  Florida. 


Holp  WoRtod 


Ir  answering  adTvrtisements  of  the  "Help 
IVantcd"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  send 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  origi¬ 
nals.  Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid 
possible  loss. 

Syndicate  Salesmen;  Exclusive  territory, 
profitable  commissions  on  editorial  car¬ 
toon  that  has  won  a  spot  on  many  of 
America’s  foremost  dailies.  Send  for 
details.  Box  4720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 
Advertising 

Advertising  Manager  (or  staff),  creative 
mind,  all  classifications,  good  personality, 
dependable,  temperate,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  references.  Box  4786.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — thoroughly  experi 
enced,  capable.  Knows  local,  national 
selling  and  merchandising.  Excellent  copy, 
layout.  Good  habits.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Age  27,  single.  College  graduate.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  4769.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Do  You  Want  Gains?  Here's  a  Display  Soli¬ 
citor.  36.  six  years  on  a  great  daily.  12 
in  advertising.  Univer.sity  graduate,  em¬ 
ployed.  Cinnplete  experience.  A  damn  gnod 
man  Box  4799.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sixteen  years’  display  experience  on  dailies. 
Dependable:  tempnr.ite:  good  |>ersoiialit>  : 
college  graduate.  Not  a  'lias  lieen” 
37  years  old.  married:  |>refer  West  or 
.sioiitliwest.  Proven  ability — competition 
!oi  harrier.  Excellent  referene.-s  and 
well-qualified.  Keeoril  will  st.nid  strict 
investigation.  Compensation  sei-ondary 
as  to  future  possibilities.  Desire  change 
sonitd  re.Tsons.  Pfi\  .tHtn;.  Edit«ir  A 
Pnidisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 

Assistant  or  Circulation  Manager.  I’ast  five 
viiirs  with  The  Washington  Post  as  City 
Siil.iirhan  Manager,  ('ommnnieate :  W.  .1. 
Hayes.  :il:i;t  Conneetient  .\venne.  Wash¬ 
ington.  I)  C. 

Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery,  City,  Country, 
mail  experience.  Ten  years  with  two 
leading  dailie.s.  Excellent  references. 

Box  4’708.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Familiar  with  every 
branch  circulation  work.  Develop  dealer, 
street  salc.s  and  carrier  delivery.  Refer¬ 
ences  proving  success  for  the  asking. 
Box  4755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 


■What  Follows  the  Peace  of  Munich? 

Perhaps  I  can  help  you  find  the  answer. 
.Am  commuting  between  Paris  and  Berlin, 
starting  soon  after  the  New  Year.  Speak 
good  German  and  French,  have  had  two 
years’  experience  in  Europe.  Will  send 
mailers,  inexpensive,  on  any  topic  or 
personality  desired.  References  given. 
Write  F.  G.  S.  JR.,  30  Northmoor  Road, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. _ 


A  newspaperman,  experienced  as  city,  wire 
editor,  reporter,  rewrite,  editorial  writer; 
$40.  C-15,  8656  Dumbarton  Road.  De- 

troit,  Michigan. _ 

Artist,  editorial — Tw«  nty  years’  experience. 
Go  anywhere.  State  salary  and  conditions. 
Box  4792.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


Combination  Man,  26.  sportswriter,  photog¬ 
rapher.  sports  desk,  make  up,  also  news 
features.  Metropolitan  experienee.  Own 
eamera.  Prefer  ralifornia.  large,  small 
daily  Xate  Cntler.  2412  Maple  Street. 
Omaha.  Xeh. 


Editor,  39,  married,  desires  permanent 
position  on  small  eity  daily  as  assistant 
to  publisher.  Box  4805.  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 

Editorial  worker,  separated  from  managing 
editor  situation  l>y  eonstdidation.  seeks 
eonnection:  matnr«-  man  of  proven  eapa- 
hility:  widely  experienced:  sober:  relin- 
hie:  man  of  family;  good  appearance  and 
able  to  make  friends:  available  now;  go 
any  jdace.  Box  4795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced,  steady,  with  promotion  ideas; 
three  years  editor  Sontheast  daily;  re¬ 
ports,  handles  wire,  writes  editorials. 
Excellent  recommendations.  Married.  26 
years  of  age.  Box  4802.  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisher. 

I’m  the  man  for  weekly,  small  daily  edi¬ 
torship  or  metropolitan  beat,  desk,  re¬ 
write.  'Versatile,  experienced,  non  union. 
26,  married.  ROWLAND.  7221  2nd 
Northwest,  Seattle . _ _ _ 

Journalism  graduate,  single,  wants  earn 
future.  Has  initiative,  but  willing  to 
learn  I  Independent,  chain,  press  service. 
Box  4758,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographer  —  experienced  in  news  and 
publicity.  Three  years  with  picture 
agency.  Age  25.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Reporter.  I’m  25,  unmarried,  now  employed 
on  high-class  house  organ.  YOU  have 
seen  my  work.  Pour  years  on  present  Job. 
Seek  opening  on  daily.  Will  start  at  4/4 
present  salary.  Box  4770,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ - 

R^orter— rewrite,  21;  experienced  New 
York  City  dailies,  United  Press.  Sports 
and  general  news.  References.  Box  4774, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _  .  _ 

Small  town  Dailies — Can  you  use  a  young 
man  who  can  do  anything  on  a  news¬ 
paper  but  run  a  linotype  machine  and 
set  type!  College  man  with  press  asso 
elation  experience.  References.  Will  go 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  for  not  leas  than  $20.00 
per  week.  Write:  J.  Dailey,  3210  Ward 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 
General  &  Administrative 

Assistant  Publisher,  Business  or 
Advertising  Manager 

('..mpeleiit,  well  trained,  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executive  desires  eonnection  with 
medinin  sized  daily.  2‘J  years  exetmtiye 
i-ap.ieity  two  organizations.  Proven  ability 
as  builder  of  profitable  business.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  pnhlisher  seeking 
a.ssistant.  or  executive  with  splendid  char¬ 
acter,  nice  personality,  fine  record  as 
eitizeii  integrity,  lovalty  and  real  ability, 
riiristiaii.  married,  sober.  Interview  will 
conviiu-e  Will  i-oiisiiler  investment  tn 
-mind  loisiness.  Address  Box  4800,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I’uhlisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Composing  Room  Foreman— Last  ten  years 
with  Metropolitan  daily,  knows  composing 
room  t»rohlems  and  equipment.  Can  ope¬ 
rate  your  plant  at  a  minimum  cost.  -At 
present  employed,  desires  ehange.  Box 
4794.  Editor  Jt  Pulilisher.  _ 


Composing  Room  Foreman ; —  Age  46, 
charge  Metropolitan  Daily,  deairea 
change.  References.  Box  4710,  Editor 
Publisher.  _ 


in 

a 

A 


Mechanical  Superintendent — 20  years  of 
l•<lInposing  room  experienee.  Capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  every  detail.  Can  synchro 
nize  efiieinncy  and  production  with  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Well  qualified  and  depend¬ 
able  Distance  no  problem.  Age  42.  Mem¬ 
ber  Church  of  Christ,  .Scientist,  Box 
4798,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  or  Composing  Room  Superln 
tendent — twenty  years’  experience  _  on 
small  and  metropolitan  papers,  desires 
change.  At  present  superintendent  of 
large  metropolitan  paper.  Low  ctjats. 


Photo-Engraver  and  News-Photographer  de¬ 
sires  employment  by  reliable  pnbliiher. 
Plenty  experience  in  both  departments. 
Box  982,  San  Angelo,  Texai. _ 


Pressroom  Foreman  with  many  years  pr^- 
tical  experience  on  black  and  R.  O.  P. 
color  printing  desires  change  to  progres¬ 
sive  paper  where  inventive  and  creative 
ideas  have  value.  Take  pride  in  low 
waste-paper  reports  aa  well  as  good 
printing.  Fourteen  years  on  present  Job. 
Box  4725,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Prattat  &  MachiRary  For  Sola 


Rare  Offer.  Duplex  Model  A.  (Lateat 
mndeli  Serial  over  1200.  $3,200.  PAJAY, 


For  Sale — Monotype  Material  Making  Ma¬ 
chine,  6  Molds,  Gas  Pot.  Inc.,  A.  C. 
Meyer,  Lyon  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

For  Sale  -  Monotype  type  caster  and  ma¬ 
terial  machine,  complete  with  mats,  etc. 
RECORD  HERALD,  Washington  C.  H., 
Ohio 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Want  14  folder  for  Goss  Press.  Derrick. 
2637  University  S.  K.,  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


MOST  OF  THIS  week’s  page  has  been 
written  by  another  hand.  It’s  not 
that  we  feel  lazy,  blue,  or  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Neither  are  we 
Oklahoma  overwhelmed  by  the 

Editor  Writoi  annual  last  -  n^ute 

u,  ,  .  avalanche  of  Christ- 

mas  shoppmg.  In 
fact,  we  had  several 
pieces  all  ready  to  put  through  the 
Corona  when  the  maU  brought  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  Oklahoma  City.  Wal¬ 
ter  Harrison,  who  skippers  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  and  ttuns  out  a 
daily  column  with  his  other  hand, 
stays  on  watch  in  oiu"  behalf  for  news¬ 
paper  miscellany  that  seems  to  him 
worthy  of  a  wider  reading  by  the 
ci’aft  than  it  can  get  at  its  point  of 
origin. 

Our  diligent  readers  saw  a  short  in 
last  week’s  issue  on  the  sale  of  two 
Oklahoma  newspapers  —  the  Hobart 
Chief  and  the  Henryetta  Free  iMnce. 


them.  At  least  four  of  them  were 
financed  against  me  while  nobody  ever 
offered  me  any  money  to  help  me  win 
my  battles. 


“Meantime  Henryetta  did  not  grow 
into  a  big,  prosperous  city  I  had  seen 
in  my  mind’s  eye.  Rewards  were 
meager  in  most  cases,  but  I  never 
turned  back.  I  went  right  on.  In  this 
connection  I  am  reminded  of  an  ob¬ 
servation  by  Col.  Pat  Hurley,  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  imder  President  Hoover. 
One  night  Colonel  Hurley  was  visiting 
me  in  the  old  brick  building  at  207 
South  Fifth.  He  gazed  aroimd  the  in¬ 
terior,  counting  three  Linotypes  and  a 
perfecting  news  press.  Tfien  he 
blurted  out;  ‘If  Henryetta  had  grown 
as  Tulsa  has,  the  Free-Lance  would 
be  the  Tulsa  World  of  Oklahoma.’ 
TTiat  told  the  story.  Henryetta  re¬ 
fused  to  grow  big,  and  I  had  to  carry 
the  handicap  of  being  a  militant  Re- 


to  Heaven  with  me,  but  I  pray  God 
that  those  who  control  its  destinies 
may  remember  always  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  sacred.  I  pray  that  it  may  never 
be  prostituted  to  any  unworthy  pur¬ 
pose  or  .serve  in  any  but  a  righteous 
cause. 

“’The  Free-Lance  ha.s  served  Henry¬ 
etta  people  well.  It  has  rejoiced  when 
your  babies  were  bom.  Watched 
them  grow  into  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  Has  praised  the  loveliness  of 
the  bride  and  the  manliness  of  the 
groom.  And  lastly  it  has  wept  at  the 
bier  of  your  loved  and  lost,  and  scat¬ 
tered  rhetorical  roses  above  the  new- 
made  grave  of  your  dead.  Yes.  it  has 
been  faithful  to  you. 


Two  little  routine  items  were  merged  publican  in  the  midst  of  a  town  as 
under  one  head,  giving  the  names  of  Democratic  as  Baton  Rouge, 
the  buyers  and  the  sellers.  We  get  “But  the  Free-Lance  has  served  my 
a  couple  of  hundred  of  them  in  the  purpose  quite  well,  at  that.  It  fed, 
course  of  a  year  and  they  go  over  the  clothed,  rear^  and  educated  my  three 
desk,  through  the  machines,  and  into  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  after 
the  forms  without  exciting  comment  began  the  Free-Lance.  Thus  I  sup- 
or  sentiment  unless  someone  here  P®®®  ^  should  not  complain,  for  after 


knows  the  principals  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  intimately. 

Not  often  do  even  we,  sensitive  to 
newspaper  throbs,  get  the  drama  that 
lies  behind  the  terse  annoimcements. 
Still  less  often  are  the  people  most 
concerned  capable  of  putting  their 
reasons  into  candid  type. 

So  when  Walter  Harrison  sent  us 


all,  that  is  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  of  any  man — to  rear  and  educate 
children  and  thus  contribute  the  high¬ 
est  conception  of  citizenship.  The 
Free-Lance  helped  me  do  those  things. 


“Nor  can  I  now,  that  years  are 
creeping  up  on  me,  ask  my  sons  to 
dedicate  their  fine  powers  to  the  ser- 


the  front  page  of  the  Oklahoma  City  vice  of  this  little  city  as  I  have.  Hie 


Times  for  Dec.  14,  carrying  a  reprint  rewards  are  not  sufficient.  ’They  are  active  help.  During  the  10  years  I 


^  George  Riley  Hall’s  farewell  to  the  young,  well  educated,  well  trained 
Henryetta  Free  Lance,  we  read  it,  re-  and  ambitious.  I  feel  that  I  should 
called  last  week’s  item,  and  scrapped  free  them  from  any  sense  of  respon- 
our  own  budget  of  the  week.  Harri-  sibility.  For  so  long  as  I  might  own 
son  says  that  Hall,  an  outstanding  edi-  and  operate  these  properties,  those 


tor  and  a  poet,  has  never  written  any  boys  would  toil  day  and  night  to  take  the  auditorium — not  alone  of  course. 


poem  more  eloquent  than  his  valedic¬ 
tory.  We  give  it  as  it  appeared  both 
in  the  Free  Lance  and  the  ’Times,  as  a 
rare  piece  of  testimony  of  what  jour¬ 
nalism  can  be  to  its  practitioners.  An 
S7c  investment?  Bah!  Read  Mr. 
Hall: 


Obituary 


Goodbye 

Forever! 

“Advancing  years,  broken  health 
and  fading  eyes  constitute  sufficient 
reason  for  any  man  withdrawing  from 
work  at  once  so  arduous  and  exacting 
as  running  a  daily  newspaper.  'These 


the  load  off  me.  But  now  they  are 
free  to  chart  their  own  life  course. 

“The  creative  instinct  is  rife  in  every 
normal  male  person  and  EYee-Lance 
is  my  own  creation.  You  may  then 
easily  guess  that  I  cannot  give  it  up 
without  sharp  pangs. 

Thomas  Gray  said: 

“■  ‘For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a 
prey  this  pleasing,  anxious  being 
E’er  resigned — 


things  you  can  take  with  you, 
there  is  no  occupation  of  man  whi^l 
supplies  them  in  such  abundance  ; 
the  decent,  courageous  conduct  of 
daily  newspaper.  May  we 
George  Riley  Hall  a  long  and  ha] 
succession  of  New  Years,  and  the 
to  write  in  his  leisure  poetry  that 
continue  to  bring  the  gleam  of 
light  into  dark  places. 


“But  all  this  is  past.  As  Bayard 
Taylor  said  of  the  Arab  when  tempted 
to  sell  his  steed;  ‘’The  stranger  hath 
thy  bridle-rein.  ’Thy  master  hath  his 
gold.’  Bah!  what  is  gold?  What  is 
mere  money  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  the  vibrant,  pulsing  ve¬ 
hicle  that  I  created  36  years  ago  and 
named  Free-Lance?  I  fear  I  shall 
feel  that  mere  money  paid  for  such  a 
thing  is  blood -money. 

•  “Of  course  I  do  not  have  to  do  this 
thing  which  grieves  me  so.  I  could  go 
on  and  on  to  the  bitter  end.  But  why 
should  I?  I  must  some  day  give  it  up. 
and  why  not  now  while  I  seem  to  have 
.several  years  of  life  left. 

“But  I  shall  not  leave  Henryetta.  Or 
at  least  not  for  long.  My  heart  is 
here.  All  my  productive  life  has  been 
given  to  btiilding  this  little  city.  ’There 
is  not  a  public  building,  a  road,  a 
bridge  or  a  lake  that  has  not  had  my 


served  on  the  board  of  education  here 
I  built  seven  out  of  the  nine  school 
buildings  in  our  system.  I  built  the 
senior  high — signed  the  bonds  that 
made  that  structiu'e  possible.  I  built 


Left  the  warm  predicts  of  the  living  h^rt  out.  If  I  were  in  Timbuctu  I 
day  nor  cast  one  longing,  awake  every  morning  - 


Lingering  look  behind?’ 


“In  saying  goodbye  to  Free-Lance 
I  cannot  refrain  from  casting  a  long¬ 
ing,  lingering  look  behind.  Free- 


and  other  reasons  impel  me  to  this  Lance  and  I  have  been  good  soldiers  ‘^aad  rests  in  West  Lawn 


act.  I  have  sold  this  newspaper  prop' 
erty,  and  this  is  the  last  issue  under 
my  ownership.  It  is  therefore  fitting 
and  proper  that  I  say  my  last  farewell 
as  an  editor  and  newspaper  owner. 

“More  than  36  years  ago  I  had  a 
dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream  as 
Lord  Bryon  said.  I  made  that  dream 
come  true.  Wholly  without  the  light 
of  experience  to  guide  my  feet  I 
rushed  in  where  angles  might  well 
fear  to  tread.  I  established  a  news¬ 
paper  here  in  the  then  new  little  min¬ 
ing  town  of  Henryetta.  And  diming 
all  those  long  weary  years  I 


in  the  battle  of  life.  Acknowledging 
no  master  but  God,  we  have  been  rev¬ 
erently  humble  before  him  but  before 
no  earthy  power.  We  have  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  We  have 
taken  our  punishment  without  whim¬ 
pering  and  now  stride  off  the  battle¬ 
field  with  head  erect  and  sword  un¬ 
tarnished.  Such  a  soldier  as  Free- 
Lance  deserves  a  military  funeral.  In 
fancy  I  can  hear  the  staccato  rattle  of 
the  rifles  as  the  salute  is  fired,  and 
can  hear  the  bugle  soimding  ‘taps’  at 
the  grave  of  a  newspaper  that  has 


Aad  a 

Naw  York  Bey 
WoRtt  a  Start 


but  most  of  those  years  as  president 
of  the  board.  I  organized  and  named 
the  Masonic  lodge  here — back  in  1901 
even  before  I  was  married.  I  helped 
organize  the  First  Christian  church 
here.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  part 
In  his  elegy  best  I  could,  and  I  want  to  end  my 
days  here. 


“Of  course  I  could  take  myself  out 
of  Henryetta,  but  could  not  take  my 


Henryetta.  Before  cold  reason  had 
taken  the  throne  I  should  look  out  to 
see  the  tree-crested  hills  that  encircle 
this  lovely  town.  My  life  work  is  here. 
My  friends  are  here  and  the  precious 


m 


ne  wspaperman . 


cemetery.  And  there  by  her  side  I  shall 
finally  come  to  rest  when  life’s  fitfiul 
fever  has  come  to  an  end.  Hie  read¬ 
ing  public  will  never  hear  my  editorial 
voice  again.  My  voice  may  be  heard 
in  lyrics  many  of  which  I  hope  to 
write.  I  may  even  write  more  am¬ 
bitious  poems.  But  when  you  read 
these  lines,  listen  in  spirit  for  the  long, 
winding  bugle  notes  blowing  taps. 
Listen  for  faint  echoes  to  those  haunt- 
ting  notes.  Goodbye  forever. 

“GEORGE  RILEY  HALL.” 


-  never  known  fear.  And  as  those  long, 
worked  all  the  time  save  when  asleep,  winding  notes  float  out  on  the  winter 
knew  no  bounds  and  my  air  my  throat  aches  as  I  turn  away 
zeal  knew  no  limit  in  serving  Henry-  and  realize  that  never  again  shall  I 

,  .  break  a  lance  on  the  field  of  editorial  x.uv  uui  wiui  » 

p^smg  papers  came  aplenty  but  combat,  “nie  FVee-Lance  is  no  longer  conscience  at  rest,  the  conviction  that 
one  a^r  another  I  brushed  them  my  sword  and  buckler.  I  must  say  he  has  given  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
trom  the  picture  without  ever  saying  that  long  farewell,  no  matter  how  it  that  he  has  served  and  never  betrayed 
a  harmful  word  of  them  or  any  of  hurts.  I  cannot  take  the  Free-Lance  those  who  trusted  him.  Those  are  the 


Mr.  Hall  should  wear  the  medal  he 
would  pin  on  the  Free  Lance,  if  med¬ 
als*  were  part  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ward.  They  seldom  are.  He  leaves  his 
bridge,  perhaps  not  happy,  but  with  a 


FROM  the  other  end  of  the  news  papm 
scale  we  get  a  letter  that  poses 
problem  George  Riley  Hall  didn’t  hai 
to  face.  It  is  from 
young  fellow  w1n9 
lives  in  BrooklyiJ 
For  five  years  he  hq' 
been  intensely  inter^ 
ested  in  becoming 
He  took  a  con»4f 
spondence  course  in  journalism,  an^ 
by  his  letter,  got  out  of  it  as  mudi « 
he  put  in,  plus  a  dividend.  He  reti 
all  the  text  books  on  newspapec^ 
studied  newspapers  themselves  an 
made  them  his  text  books.  He  doe:^ 
state  how  he  earns  a  living,  but  ha 
must  have  a  regular  job.  His  schoa^ 
ing  was  obtained  in  evening  high,  fol*: 
lowed  by  years  in  evening  collip) 
— a  much  longer  process  than  the  four- 
year  course  of  the  more  fortunate. 

When  he  entered  college  the  studadj 
paper  had  been  suppressed  for  tua 
years.  When  it  was  revived,  he  joinafi 
the  staff  and  put  in  days  and  nighA 
without  any  compensation,  even  sup¬ 
per  money,  to  get  out  the  weekly  »• 
sue.  All  work  was  done  betwe» 
10.30  p.m.,  after  classes,  and  3  or  4 
a.m.  How  the  man  ever  got  around  to 
his  bread-and-butter  job  on  that 
schedule  we  don’t  know  and  can’t 
quite  remember  from  our  own  daya  ai 
a  student  journalist.  He  finally  be¬ 
came  editor,  doubling  in  brass  as  an 
ad  solicitor,  and  when  ad  reven* 
didn’t  come  up  to  expenses,  he  put  on 
a  dance  to  meet  the  deficit.  He  alio 
learned  the  fairly  common  trick  d 
college  journalists  —  wangling  the 
printer  for  another  week’s  credit.  And 
he  put  on  editorial  campaigns,  amoa| 
them  one  which  induced  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  to  abrogate  the 
$3  fee  for  the  use  of  the  school  .swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

He  believes  he  has  a  fairly  good 
groundwork  in  journalism,  and  wanb 
to  get  into  the  big  leagues.  Like  maiijr 
thousands  before  him  he  has  made 
the  weary  rounds  of  New  York  nea» 
paper  offices,  and  we  suppose  most  d 
his  interviews  have  been  with  the  of¬ 
fice  boy.  Things  haven’t  changW 
much  in  that  respect  since  we  madr 
the  same  pilgrimage  23  years  ago.  Br 
did  get  to  see  the  personnel  director 
of  one  New  York  paper,  who  listemd 
to  him  sympathetically,  and  gave  hi* 
the  usual  (and  sound)  advice  to  ge< 
some  small  town  experience. 

That,  he  says,  he  can’t  do.  IB* 
parents  need  his  income  and  he  doea^t 
see  much  chance  of  living  out  of  tow* 
and  continuing  his  contribution  to  the 
home  budget.  With  the  vehemence 
and  persistence  of  youth,  he  tells  * 
that  there  must  be  some  way  by  wdiich 
a  yoimgster  with  ambition  can  br» 
into  his  native  New  York  joumali® 
without  seasoning  in  smaller  cities. 

If  there  is  such  a  way,  we  know* 
few  who  have  found  it.  New  Yor* 
papers  don’t  need  reporters  with 
all-around  smattering  of  how  to  get 
out  a  paper.  Of  necessity,  work  here 
is  specialized. 

To  the  young  man,  our  advice  would 
be  to  fit  his  ambitions  to  his  situatioB- 
His  probability  of  breaking  into  new* 
work  is  small.  His  talents  seem  to 
have  a  better  prospect  of  reward  iu 
the  business  side,  and  there  is  no  trt* 
dition  in  New  York  that  an  advertiang 
solicitor  or  circulation  man  must  come 
from  the  provinces. 


A  Merry  Christmas  to  the  Shop  Talk 
circle. 


■  .'f:: 
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